

















@ “These, my friends, are the things which I believe Presbyterians 


must do if our Church is to play its part in... 


REBUILDING A SHATTERED WORLD” 


HITHER PRESBYTERIANISM? As 
we enter 1951 what direction shall 
our Church take? As men begin in 1951 
to whittle away at the problems raised by 
1950 and the years before, what will be 
the special contribution of our Church? 
It is my hope that our first aim will 
be absolute loyalty to Jesus Christ, Our 
Lord. If we are true to him, we shall not 
have to worry about other things. 

I hope that we shall be true to the ideal 
of true democracy. There must be no 
compromise with dictatorship or with 
totalitarianism. We must not fail to see 
that the real issue in this world conflict 
is the dignity of man. Human beings are 
struggling to have their dignity recog- 
nized in Indonesia, in India, in Czecho- 
slovakia, in the United States of America. 

We must be true to the cause of broth- 
erhood, not the kind of brotherhood 
Governor Talmadge believes in, but the 
kind of brotherhood Jesus believed in. 

We must commit ourselves more 
wholeheartedly to the cause of Christian 
unity, and we must be willing to make 
sacrifices to attain it. Especially, we must 
be willing to attach much less importance 
to minor points of creed, It is my firm 
conviction that man-made creeds can do 
and have done enormous damage to the 
pure and simple gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Personally I refuse to accept anything as 
basically important in creed except the 
love of an infinite God and the saving 
power of Jesus Christ. Not long ago the 
distinguished Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the Nation’s Capital was graci- 
ous enough to invite ministers of other 
denominations to join in a communion 
service with him, and he was bitterly criti- 
cized by certain people in his own denomi- 
nation who considered it “shocking” that 
ministers of other denominations should 


be allowed to participate in an Episco- 
pal communion service. The communion 
table does not belong to Episcopalians or 
to Presbyterians or to Methodists or Bap- 
tists, but to our Lord. I like the invitation 
which my minister, Dr. Hillman Hollister, 
gives on Communion Sunday: “I hope 
that everyone here, whether church mem- 
ber or not, will feel free to eat of this 
bread with us. For the basis of our access 
to the supper of our Lord is not our 
worthiness but our need.” A church is 
on dangerous ground when it takes the 
position that a particular method of bap- 
tism is essential to salvation or to church 
membership. If the Church is to play the 
part it should play in giving direction to 
a lost world we must get the narrowness 
out of religion. I hope to live to see the 
day when I can sing “All one body we” 
without my tongue in my cheek. 

And we must get back to prayer. With- 
out earnest prayer it is quite impossible 
to keep in tune with God. I am convinced 
that even some of our Church officers are 
not praying enough. If we are to be spir- 
itually effective, we must keep our souls 
as sensitive as the finest violin, and this 
can be done only by earnest and sincere 
prayer. 

And finally, we must get the feeling of 
discipleship. Too many of us are mere 
church members instead of disciples. It 
is distressingly easy to join the average 
church. But it is far from easy to be a 
disciple. Elton Trueblood says that many 
church members seem to him more like 
spectators than disciples. Discipleship 
requires a deep love, a deep commitment, 
a sacrificial life. 

These, my friends, are the things which 
I believe Presbyterians must do if our 
Church is to play its part in rebuilding a 
shattered world. 


—Wivevur La Rog, Jr. 
WasHIncTon, D. C. 
































« The 160th General Assembly, meet- 
ing in Seattle, passed Overture Num- 
ber 18: “On the salaries of Pastors.” 
In it the moderator and stated clerk 
of the various presbyteries were urged 
to present to the session of each 
church within their jurisdiction the 
matter of pastors’ salaries and the 
sharply increased cost of living, re- 
questing them to consult with the 
Board of Trustees of their church for 
the purpose of reviewing their min- 
isters salary in the face of present 
living costs—and when and where 
needed, make an appropriate adjust- 
ment. 

Happily many of our churches 
have, in effect, complied with this 
General Assembly recommendation. 
The fact that the average salary of 
our ministers has increased 27 per 
cent in the past two years is a splen- 
did achievement. However, it may 
not be as good as it appears because 
the salaries were so low initially. 

There are, unfortunately, too many 





Pastors’ Salaries Are Still Inadequate 


churches that have done little or noth- 
ing about the General Assembly’s re- 
quest, and their pastors are trying to 
live in 1950 on inadequate amounts. 
The U.S. Bureau of Labor’s Cost of 
Living Index contains these compara- 
tive figures: Total cost of living Au- 
gust, 1941—106.2; September, 1950— 
173.8, and the specific item of food in 
August, 1941, was 108.0; in August, 
1950; it was 209.0, i.e., almost double. 
As Moderator of the 162nd Gen- 
eral Assembly I wish to appeal espe- 
cially to the sessions and trustees and 
members of those churches where 
there has been no real increase in 
their pastor’s salary, to reconsider the 
matter and see what might be done 
to alleviate many distressing situa- 
tions. Perhaps a frank discussion with 
the pastor would be helpful, for I 
know of many who are silently suffer- 
ing very real hardships. 
—Hucu Ivan Evans 
Moderator of the 162nd General As- 
sembly Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 








More on Heroes 

« Several weeks ago you had an article 
concerning children’s heroes, fifty years 
ago and now. (“Who Are Your Chil- 
dren’s Heroes?” P. L., November 11.) 

I thought I would see who were the 
heroes of the children in my fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade Bible class at Haddon- 
field Friends’ School, The results may 
interest you. 

Abraham Lincoln’s name led all the 
rest with thirteen votes. Next came 
Washington with nine. Third was the 
Reverend Bryant Kirkland of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, with six votes. 

Francis Scott Key (5), the Pilgrims 
(4), Robert E. Lee (3), the Pioneers 
(2), Peter (2), John (2), Franklin (2), 
MacArthur (2), Mary (2) were other 
names. 

Those having one vote were interest- 
ing, too, including Jefferson, Victor Her- 
bert, Truman, Strauss, Miles Standish, 
Priscilla, John Alden, Edison, Narcissa 
Whitman, Louisa Alcott, Grant, Penn, 
Florence Nightingale, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Longfellow, Stevenson, and Kagawa. 
Jack Benny, Gene Autry, and Eve Ar- 
den, of the radio, polled a meager one 
vote each. 

Altogether twelve of the forty-odd 
children voted their own minister as one 
of their heroes. 

To twenty children, their mothers, 
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fathers, grandparents, aunts, and uncles 
were heroes. In refutation of the oft re- 
peated assertion that father is the for- 
gotten man in the U. S., half these 
twenty votes went to fathers and grand- 
fathers! . 

My opinion is that this list is not 
typical. One of the reasons, I believe, is 
the deeply spiritual basis on which the 
school is run, and to which the children 
are subjected. Four days a week the chil- 
dren have a twenty-minuce Bible and 
devotional period . . . . The other school 
day, Wednesday, we have Friends 
meeting. It is heartening to hear these 
elementary school children sharing their 
deepest thoughts and feelings. 

I felt you might be interested to know 
that hero-worship among children is still 
on a high level, at least sometimes. 

—ELIsABETH Farr 
Wenonah, New Jersey 


“When Is War Justified?” 
—Some Reader Reactions: 


PRESBYTERIAN LiFE for November 
25 included an article by David H. C. 
Read, Chaplain to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, entitled “When is War Justified?” 
All the mail we have received about this 
article was in opposition to Dr. Read's 
major thesis, that war is justified when 
it seems the only way of preventing a 
situation that would be intolerable to 
the Christian conscience. Excerpts from 


some of the letters follow. 
—THE EDITORS 


Too Much War Hysteria 


« “When Is War Justified?” by David 
H. C, Read was another interesting at- 
tempt to put Jesus into a military uni- 
form. But a World War III uniform is 
not going to look any better on the 
Prince of Peace than earlier models. 

As usual the author tries to force us 
to choose between “alternative evils.” 
Jesus indicated a simpler choice. With 
him it was either “God or Mammon.” 
He said nothing about choosing between 
“Mars and Mammon” or “Mars and 
Communism.” .. . 

It is unfortunate that PresByTERIAN 
Lire published such an article at the 
present time, There is too much war 
hysteria already. 

—Leroy CABBAGE 
Pastor, The People’s Church (Presbyterian), 
Milan, Michigan 


Sermon on the Mount Distorted 


« Mr. Read’s third point seems to 
suggest that the Sermon on the Mount 
be discarded. His interpretation of cer- 
tain phrases is certainly a removal from 
context and a grave distortion of mean- 
ing. Christian pacifists probably take this 
whole teaching more seriously than any 
other group. . . . “Do not be anxious 
about tomorrow; for tomorrow will be 
anxious for itself.” (Matt. 6:34. Revised 
Standard Version.) What but anxiety 
about the future could cause a Christian 
to condone modern war? 
—Evaine K. GEIGER 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


War Fails to Gain Ends 

« There are many of us who firmly 
believe that any attempt to fight evil 
with its own weapons of evil must, in 
the long run, fail. We believe in a far 
better way, the way of forgiving love. 
We have noticed that each war com- 
pletely fails to gain the ends for which 
it was fought—the very ends that “justi- 
fied” such terrible means as the atom 
bomb. We note that the last great war 
completely failed to rid the world of to- 
talitarianism. It only created a tremen- 
dous moral vacuum into which are 
flowing the evi!s of Communism. 

We believe that there is no greater 
evil than war itself. . . . The choice is 
not between evils, but doing or not doing 
evil. 

—Davip HAMMACK 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


Better Buchenwald 
Than Hiroshima 


« .... Of course the problem of war 
is a terrible and perplexing dilemma. 
The pacifist has one horn for his bed; 
the non-pacifist has the other. The choice 
of evils is whether to suffer harm in 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Investors 


with 


year’s end 
dividends! 


Here’s a sound, practical invest- 
ment for your year-end dividends, 


bonds come due... or ‘that bonus’! 


Enjoy security and blessings . . . 
by putting that ‘extra money’ in a 
Presbyterian Annuity. 

It’s an investment in your own 
and the future of thousands 
here and abroad. 


future... 
of others, 


These Annuity contracts pay 
you an income for life, at a rate fixed 
by your present age. You don’t have 
to worry about the income—ever! It’s 
regular and sure! Such checks have 
been steadily issued to holders for 70 
years .. . throughout wars, attendant 
turmoil, depressions. 


Ultimately, your money will as- 
sist the extensive work of Presbyterian 


Missions throughout the U. S. and | 


17 other countries. It will help other, 
less-fortunate people with their ‘fu- 
ture.’ 


An Annuity makes an excellent 
gift for a son, niece, parent or friend. 


Inquire into this perfect way 
for you, as a Christian, to invest your 
money and receive ‘double-benefits’. 


Send the coupon. . 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y 


. today! 









in Presbyterian Annvyities. 
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| the Every Home Plan. . 


Your copy of the Christmas issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFE was put in the mail 
a whole week early because delivery 
is always slow at Christmas time. A 
week before the mailing date was the 
deadline for churches to enroll their fam- 
ilies if they were to receive the Christ- 
mas number. Even at that early date, 
792 churches had enrolled 118,194 fam- 
ilies in the Every Home Plan. In addi- 
tion, there were some 60,000 individual 
subscribers, so that circulation of the 
December 23 issue ran close to 180,000. 


As this column is written, 46,000 
more names and addresses are being 
stencilled for delivery of the issue you 
are now reading. Twice this week the 
number of subscriptions received per 
day has exceeded 4,000. The Every 
Home Plan is rapidly increasing the 
service of the magazine to the Church. 
Here are some quotes from a letter from 
the Rev. Keith H. Orr, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Baldwin Park, 
California: “I am happy to enclose our 
subscriptions to the Every Home Plan 
for PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. . . . Perhaps 
what has happened here will be an in- 
spiration to other churches. . . . A year 
ago my family and I came under call 
from the Extension Board to organize 
a church in one of the most rapidly 
| growing communities in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 





“With no organization, no trained 
layman, no meeting place to offer the 
| people who might be interested in the 
church, how were people representing 
more than ten different Protestant 
churches, converted Catholics, and 
those with no previous church back- 
ground, going to be informed, trained, 
and united into the Presbyterian Church? 

“At this point I wish to thank Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFe for its contribution to 
the work. Through addresses, sermons, 
| group gatherings, church bulletins, and 
| the parish paper I have shared Pressy- 
| TERIAN LiFe with my people. Now that 
it will soon be in every home, I shall feel 
that I have an assistant pastor. 


“Financially it is a sacrifice for our 
church of 150 members to subscribe to 
. our responsi- 
bilities are increasingly great. A sacri- 
fice, yes, but one that will pay great 
dividends. . . . We represent the grow- 
ing edges of our great Church. .. . We 
are proud to belong to a Church that 





makes possible the Every Home Plan for 


| PRESBYTERIAN LIFE.” 


—R. H. H. 
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RACKS 


12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 
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John A. Mackay, author of “Our 
Future As Protestants,” page 8, is 
president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 
president of 
the Board of 
Foreign Mis- 
sions, head of 
the Interna- 
tional Mis- 
sionary Coun- 
cil, and a 
member of 
the World 
Council! of Churches’ central com- 
mittee. Dr. Mackay was born in In- 
verness, Scotland, educated at the 
University of Aberdeen in that 
country, and at Princeton Seminary 
and the University of Madrid, Spain. 

In writing of the relation between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 
views of the Christian faith, Dr. 
Mackay draws from a long experi- 
ence of working in Catholic coun- 
tries. He was an educational mis- 
sionary for our Church in Lima, 
Peru, for nine years; for a year he 
taught philosophy at the National 
University of Peru; he was a lec- 
turer and writer for the South 
American Federation of Y.M.C.A.’s 
for six years, living in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and Mexico City. 

He is the author of a number of 
books in English and Spanish, in- 
cluding The Other Spanish Christ, 
A Preface to Christian Theology, 
Heritage and Destiny, and Chris- 
tianity on the Frontier (p. 36). 





Chaplain Albert C. Wildman 
(Lt. Col.) whose war diary appears 
on page 10, is a corps chaplain in 
the army and 
was stationed 
at the time of 
his writing 
the diary in 
North Korea. 
“Being with a 
corps head- 
quarters,” he 
writes us, 
“means that a 
great deal of my time is spent in 
administrative activities. My Church 
(Presbyterian, U.S.A.) would per- 
haps classify me as a field repre- 
sentative.” 

Chaplain Wildman held pastor- 
ates in Louisville and Booneville, 
both in Kentucky, before entering 
the chaplaincy in 1941. He has been 
with the army ever since, serving 
in France, Luxembourg, Belgium, 
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Germany; at Oliver General Hos- 
pital in Georgia; in Korea during the 
occupation; and at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. He returned to 
Korea September 6, 1950. 


THE COVER 





Symbolic of the New Near East 
(see page 12) are these Egyptian 
students at the American School for 
Girls at Beni Suef, Egypt. 

The older girl, a final year stu- 


dent, is teaching the younger pupil 
how to embroider, As the black- 
board shows, English is taught here, 
as well as the household arts and all 
the general academic subjects. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

PRESBYTERIAN LIFE has con- 
ducted a survey of the religious 
beliefs, practices, and attitudes of 
the young people who are leaders in 
Westminster Fellowship. An article 
on this mass mind-reading project 
provides a mirror reflecting our ef- 
forts to train Christian youth, and 
a crystal ball showing in dim out- 
line the Presbyterian Church of 
tomorrow. 


Shakespeare’s line, “a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished,” aptly 
applies to the union of the Presby- 
terian Churches, U.S. and U.S.A. 
An article will explain the present 
status of this question. 
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Toward The Goal 


AUL WAS IN PRISON in Rome. He was 

looking forward to his trial, the out- 
come of which was uncertain, but he 
was ready for life or for death, which- 
ever was to be his lot in the providence 
of God. In his letter he wrote a resolu- 
tion with which we may well compare 
any resolutions we have made as we 
enter the new year. 

Paul wrote to his Philippian friends: 
“Brethren, I do not consider that I have 
made it my own.” With all his achieve- 
ments, Paul felt that there was the pos- 
sibility of future achievement. This is 
the Christian spirit. Whatever our cir- 
cumstances, adverse as they may seem, 
opportunity has not entirely passed. We 
face tomorrow with hope, because our 
hope is in God. 

“But one thing I do,” wrote Paul. 
This means concentration. Instead of 
scattering his energies in unrelated ef- 
forts, he would organize his powers in 
one direction, the attainment of his 
purpose. 

In making resolutions most of us are 
discouraged by our past failures, or we 
are content with our past successes. But 
Paul wrote: “Forgetting what lies be- 
hind.” He was not going to let past 
failures discourage him or past successes 
give him a self-satisfied sense of achieve- 
ment. He would meet the future unham- 
pered by the past. 

Paul was going to face life with de- 
termination “straining forward to what 
lies ahead.” He was setting himself to 
go on living with all the eagerness of an 
athlete running a race. We too often and 
too quickly lose our enthusiasm. Paul 
was determined not to yield to this 
weakness. 

He had no illusions, however, in re- 
gard to the ruggedness of life. How 
could he? He had endured all kinds of 
hardship and persecution, had spent 
months in prison in Jerusalem, Caesarea, 
and Rome. But he wrote, “I press on.” 
He would be steadfast, like the runner 
who, in spite of weary muscles and hard 
breathing, does not give up the race. 
We are not to quit as soon as the en- 
thusiasm of a new resolution begins to 
wane. We are to “press on.” 

“Toward the goal,” Paul wrote. The 
goal often loses its clearness in the fog 
of life’s confusion. Temptations dim the 
spiritual vision. Other desires, like 
thorns in the field into which the good 
seed has fallen, grow up and choke the 
good seed. 


Paul’s goal was the “prize of the up- 
ward call of God in Christ Jesus.” At 
the beginning of this new year let us 
fix our eyes upon the goal worthy of 
our concentration of thought and en- 
ergy. Paul’s goal was the fulfillment of 
God’s purpose in his life. This purpose 
was “in Christ,” who had appeared to 
Paul on the way to Damascus when he 
was appointed the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. 

What is our goal? Have we taken 
God's purpose for us into account? Have 
we tried to discover what God would 
have us be and do? This calls for self- 
examination, a fresh survey of our situa- 
tion in life, and a restudy of what we 
believe God has as our task for him. 

Think on these words of Paul from 
Philippians 3:8, 12-14, as they are trans- 
lated in the Revised Standard Version: 
“For his sake I have suffered the loss of 
all things, and count them but refuse. 
in order that I may gain Christ. . . . Not 
that I have already obtained this or 
am already perfect; but I press on to 
make it my own, because Christ has 
made me his own. Brethren, I do not 
consider that I have made it my own; 
but one thing I do, forgetting what lies 
behind and straining forward to what 
lies ahead, I press toward the goal for 
the prize of the upward call of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Prayer: Eternal God, the same yester- 
day, today, and forever, help us to face 
the future with faith and courage. Make 
plain the path in which we should walk. 
Enable us, like our Lord, to set our faces 
steadily toward the goal and to press 
on even to the end. In Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Phil. 3:1-14. Paul faces the future. 

Second Day: Ps. 51:1-17. A confession of failure. 

Third Day: Isaiah 1:10-20. God’s forgiveness. 

Fourth Day: Luke 15:11-19. The prodigal’s res- 
olution. 


Fifth Day: Luke 15:20-24. The prodigal re-in- 
stated. 

Sixth Day: Luke 9:57-62. Christ’s call for stead- 
fastness. 


Seventh Day: Gal. 6:6-10. Not weary in well-doing. 
Eighth Day: Joshua 1:1-9. The courage to venture. 
Ninth Day: Mark 1:14-20. The call to service. 
Tenth Day: Rev. 3:14-22. The penalty of luke- 
warmness and the reward of steadfastness. 
Eleventh Day: Matt. 7:21-28. Deeds count. 
Twelfth Day: Isaiah 6:1-12. Called to steadfast- 
ness in discouragement. 
Thirteenth Day: Matt. 26:36-46. Jesus’ enduring 


purpose. 
Fourteenth Day: Acts 5:25-29. The apostles’ stead- 
fastness. 
—Park Hays MILLER 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 











“Stop Being Afraid” 


Seldom has there been more timely advice than 
that given by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. to 
the United Nations—“Stop being afraid.” 

If there was ever a time that called for clear think- 
ing, it is now. Everything that hinders such thinking 
is a powerful contribution to the forces of disruption 
and chaos. 

The emotional steam generated by hatred and 
fear fogs up thought, Thinking in a fog is like driving 
in a fog. You can’t see far enough ahead to proceed 
safely and what you do see is distorted. 

The Kremlin’s most familiar technique is to create 
confusion and then move into the confused situation. 
No “fellow travelers” are giving Communism more 
helpful cooperation than those apostles of confusion, 
whatever their motives, who, through techniques of 


To some it may seem a far cry from a warning 
against the paralyzing effects of fear to an endorse- 
ment of the New Life Advance, but there is a pro- 
found connection between vital faith in a living God 
and the capacity to look on life through quiet eyes. 
Robert Louis Stevenson said, “When one believes in 
God, where is any room for terror?” An earlier hero 
wrote, “God is our refuge and our strength—there- 
fore will we not fear though the earth be moved.” 

To possess such a faith does not mean that one 
becomes less aware of the terrible danger that con- 
fronts human society, but it means that he is no 
longer afraid of it. To instill this faith in human hearts 
is the highest service which the Church can render 
to the world. 

For those who would be freed from the bondage 
of fear there is an interesting article entitled “The 
Anatomy of Panic” by a leading psychologist in a 


fear and smear, are breaking down the faith of 
Americans in each other and in American institutions. 

A business leader was quoted recently as having 
warned against the use of the word “democracy” 
because it was “coming to savor too strongly of Com- 
munism.” He did not mention any word that might 
be used in its place. 

Fear blinds its victims. If there is anything more 
disastrous than to fail to fight Communism at all, it is 
to fight it blindly. The mood of panic has nothing to 
contribute to the cause of human freedom. It is ex- 
actly the mood that the men of the Kremlin would 
be most happy to see in the democracies. Why should 
we help them out? 

Let the American people follow Senator Lodge’s 
sound advice and “Stop being afraid!” 


recent magazine. It concludes with the thought, 
“Panic, as psychologists have observed, is sharpest, 
most acute, when a person’s concern is purely for 
himself and his own safety—people dedicated to 
others have the same fear potentials within them as 
have the rest of the community, but their dedication 
to others is a shield against their own panic.” 

It is all of this and more. It is the broadest path 
toward God, for this is the way the Christian is called 
upon to live. If the New Life Advance is to issue in 
the awakening of a vital faith in God, it must call 
upon all Christians to give adequate and heroic ex- 
pression in their daily living of the assumptions of 
their faith. If we are to believe like Christians, we 
must be willing to live like Christians. It is not pos- 
sible to retain faith in a God whom we are continually 
denying by our pattern of daily living. The sky can 
never be real to a mole. 


An Attack Collapses 


It was a relief to all decent citizens to see the 
collapse of the crude attack on Mrs. Anna Rosenburg 
(newly appointed Assistant Secretary of Defense) 
and the embarrassment of her would-be defamers. In 
this case the very witnesses called in by the prosecu- 
tion were the ones who disproved the accusations. 

A leading spirit in the sorry spectacle turned out 
to be the infamous Gerald L. K. Smith. It is to be 
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hoped that others who have made the headlines in 
previous attacks on innocent persons will not only be 
embarrassed by having associated themselves with 
this case but will be thoroughly discredited. 

It is a dirty game. Christian people should dis- 
sociate themselves from all who seek to advance their 
aims by violating the commandment, “Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 














OUR 
FUTURE 
S 
PROTESTANTS 


A famous Christian leader examines 


the fundamentals of Protestant strategy 


at the turn of the half-century 


By JOHN A. MACKAY 


P ROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY in our time 
faces three major challenges. The first 
is the challenge of religious syncretism. 
Syncretism denies that Jesus Christ is 
the truth. It makes him one single aspect 
of a larger truth to which all religious 
faiths will make their contribution. The 
second challenge is Marxist Communism. 
Communism rejects Jesus Christ as the 
god-man and substitutes for him a man- 
god, the proletariat, as the savior of 
mankind. The third challenge is political 
Catholicism. Romanism patronizes Jesus 
Christ. In Christ’s name it has created an 
institution which holds Jesus Christ un- 
der severe control. 

The challenge of political Catholicism 
is the most subtle challenge of these 
three. This portent provides the context 
within which I wish to formulate some 
fundamental principles of a Protestant 
strategy. Let what follows be a contri- 
bution, however inadequate, to a master 
plan of evangelical Christianity in deal- 
ing with a contemporary peril. 

The spirit of Protestant strategy must 
not be negative. It must be marked by 
no mere blistering denunciations or abu- 


sive negations. It must spring directly 
from a Christianity which glories in the 
Gospel. It must apprehend in the light of 
the Gospel the nature of the Roman 
error. It must see clearly the perils which 
this error entails to the Christian religion 
and democratic society. A true Protes- 
tant approach to the problem must dem- 
onstrate the superiority of evangelical 
Christianity by the thought and life of its 
members, and show the way in which 
Protestants should function in the pres- 
ent crisis. 

The first requisite of a Protestant 
strategy is an intelligent understanding 
of the Christian faith. We Protestant 
Christians must grasp more fully than 
we now do what the Christian faith 
means, and, in particular, what it means 
to be Protestants today. We must be 
prepared to give “a quiet and reverent 
answer’ to any man who enquires about 
our faith, We must understand what 
the Bible is, what salvation is, what the 
Christian Church is. 


Waar IS THE BIBLE? The Bible is the 
record of God’s self-disclosure to man, 
for man’s salvation, It is the supreme 
authority upon all matters of Christian 





belief and behavior. In the Bible, and 
only in the Bible, do we learn authori- 
tatively about God and his redemptive 
will. The Bible is, moreover, the chief 
and permanent medium of the Chris- 
tian’s communion with God. It is in his 
word that God speaks to us and where 
we meet God face to face. 

In the Roman Catholic view, tradition 
—the beliefs and practices which have 
grown up in the church, and have been 
officially sanctioned by the church—is 
equal in authority to the Bible. More- 
over, the church itself, under the leader- 
ship of an infallible pope, is ultimately 
more authoritative than either the Bible 
or tradition. Thus the latest Roman dog- 
ma, that of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
does not profess to be rooted in either 
Bible or tradition. And not only that, the 
Bilbte, when not annotated and controlled 
by the church, is held to be a dangerous 
book for ordinary people to read. While 
it may be recommended to the faithful 
for their information and inspiration, it 
is not regarded as essential reading for 
the development of their Christian life. 
Christians, it is maintained, are nurtured 
in their faith not by Holy Scripture but 
by the Sacraments. 


Salvation 

What is salvation? Salvation for the 
Protestant Christian is this: man is de- 
livered from sin and all its consequences 
through faith in, that is, through com- 
mitment to, Jesus Christ, God’s supreme 
gift to man. As the crucified one, Jesus 
Christ died for our sins; as the risen one, 
he is accessible to the approach of the 
meanest human sinner. He becomes the 
life of every true Christian; he is the 
living head of his body, the Church; he 
is the supreme ruler of the nations. 

In the Roman view, Jesus Christ has 
virtually abdicated. He has handed over 
to the Church, snd particularly to the 
pope, his vicar or vicegerent, all things 
relating to the affairs of his Church upon 
earth. No direct appeal to Jesus Christ is 
possible. A direct relationship of Jesus 
Christ to the Church, or to people in 
general, is regarded by the Roman hier- 
archy as an intolerable intrusion, which 
violates the terms of an alleged pact. 
This is the substance of the Grand In- 
quisitor legend in Dostoevski’s famous 
novel, The Brothers Karamazov. The 
Roman Church, to all intents and pur- 
poses, patronizes and controls Jesus 
Christ, whose life and influence it medi- 
ates to the faithful through the sacra- 
ment of the mass, and in other ways. The 
living Lord Jesus Christ is thus not a 
sovereign presence who guides our pil- 
grim way. He is merely a sacramental 
presence who comes to us through the 
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mediation of a priest. The Roman system 
dreads the living, untrammeled Christ. 
In Hispanic Catholicism, the most logi- 
cal expression of Romanism—when the 
Roman faith is allowed, unhampered by 
any religious rival, to express its native 
genius—there is not found any artistic 
representation of the Resurrection. In all 
Catholicism, however, the saints and 
the Virgin have far more significance 
fer the common life than the living Lord 
Jesus Christ. Why? The Virgin and the 
saints are safe and pliable. As objects of 
devotion they are creations of the church 
itself and as such are subject to its pa- 
tronage and control. But the living Christ 
none can control; therefore, the Roman 
system fears him. 


The Christian Church 

What is the Christian Church? For 
the Protestant Christian, the Church is 
basically a fellowship of believers which 
has been created by the Holy Spirit. Its 
ministers, chosen by the Church and set 
apart by the authority of Christ, are 
servants of the Church, not its masters. 
In the Roman Catholic view,. Jesus 
Christ did not found a fellowship but 
rather an organization. The hierarchs of 
this organization belong to the Church 
in a sense that ordinary Christians do 
not. In the evangelical view, “where 
Christ is, there is the Church.” In the 
Roman view, “where the Church is, 
there is Christ.” The pope, as the su- 
preme hierarch, exercises absolute con- 
trol over the organization. He deter- 
mines what is truth and what is error. 
Inasmuch as error—that which is contrary 
to Roman Catholic ideas—should never 
enjoy equal rights with truth, it becomes 
the function of government in any state 
where the Roman Church predominates 
to suppress error and prosecute those 
who propagate it. 


Clericalism 


The Roman Catholic view of the 
Church gives birth to clericalism, which 
has been the bane of the Latin lands of 
Europe, and of many countries in the 
western world. Clericalism means the 
pursuit of power, especially of political 
power, by a religious hierarchy, carried 
on by secular methods and for purposes 
of social domination. Clericalism consti- 
tutes the greatest spiritual menace in 
the western world of today. 

Marxist Communism rejects God. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy for ordinary 
purposes becomes God. Communism de- 
spises religion and believes that, under 
the influence of historical forces, it will 
ultimately disappear. It, therefore, as 
a general practice, allows religious peo- 
ple to carry on their worship. The Roman 


Catholic Church, playing God and as- 
suming the authority of deity, proceeds 
to do what the Almighty does not do or 
demand, namely, to judge and suppress 
those who hold wrong religious ideas or 
engage in wrong religious praciices. 
Therefore, wherever the Church of 
Rome finds itself sufficiently strong, it 
demands that the state sha!l do its 
bidding and deal in a summary way with 
all heretics. 

A second requisite of a Protestant 
strategy is evangelical maturity. It is 
necessary that Protestant Christians live 
their faith as well as understand it. 

This means a new emphasis upon per- 
sonal religion, Protestants must redis- 
cover what the New Testament means 
by “saints” and “sainthood.” In the New 
Testament, a “saint” is not a starry-eyed 
ascetic of the cloister or the desert, who 
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has no sense of social responsibility and 
knows nothing of the hurly-burly of life 
where most men and women live. 
“Saints” are people whose commitment 
to Jesus Christ has made them “Christ’s 
men and women.” They belong no long- 
er to themselves, nor to the world, but to 
him. He lives in them; they live in him. 
They spend their days amid life’s prob- 
lems and perplexities, but their light 
and their strength come to them from 
a spiritual order of which Christ is the 
center. P 

If we Protestant Christians are going 
to meet the fanaticism which is gener- 
ated by Romanism, and not succumb to 
the new form of pessimism which is 
rife in contemporary Protestantism and 
which sees no hope within history for 
the triumph of Christ or his Church, we 
must explore and express in dynamic 


Christian living all that the New Testa- 
ment means by “the new man in Christ.” 
Christians are needed whose minds are 
illumined, whose lives have a conta- 
gious glow, who are not fanatics or in- 
dividualists, but who act together as 
brotherly enthusiasts under the leader- 
ship of Jesus Christ himself. Cold, con- 
ventional Protestants are incapable of 
meeting any challenge, least of all the 
chailenge of political Catholicism. 

A glowing personal faith must lead 
to vocational responsibility. All Chris- 
tians, besides enjoying the fullest ac- 
cess to God through Jesus Christ, have 
an equal responsibility to be utterly 
Christian in their approach to life, and 
in the several spheres of life. They must 
act as responsible members of a Christian 
community and not merely as benignant 
but detached alumni who have gradu- 
ated from its ranks. They must recover 
the meaning of Christian witness. The 
greatest task to be done today is 
that to which Christian laymen and 
laywomen are called. It is theirs, of 
course, to witness to the claims of Christ, 
so far as personal character is concerned, 
It is theirs, also, by individual and cor- 
porate action within the several voca- 
tions and professions to which they be- 
long, to instill the spirit of Christ into 
business and industry, into law and 
medicine, into school and college teach- 
ing, into national and international af- 
fairs. The moment Protestant Christians 
take seriously the call of Christ and the 
responsibilities of the new life in Christ, 
both within the Christian community 
and within the secular community, they 
will have nothing to fear from any foe 
of our holy Christian faith. 


Evangelical Catholicity 

The third requisite of Protestant strat- 
egy is Evangelical Catholicity. Roman 
Catholicity puts the whole emphasis 
upon a single, world-wide institution to 
which all Christians are required to 
belong. It must be confronted with 
Evangelical Catholicity. Evangelical 
Catholicity puts the emphasis upon the 
living, world-wide, ecumenical fellow- 
ship of all those churches which give 
their allegiance to Jesus Christ as Sav- 
ior, Lord, and God. Evangelical Cath- 
olicity, starting from the Gospel and 
personal allegiance to Jesus Christ the 
Savior, seeks to establish a world com- 
munity of Christians who love one an- 
other and desire to work together. To 
that end our congregational life must 
be transfused with an ecumenical out- 
look. Denominational loyalty must be 
overshadowed by the ene Church of 
Jesus Christ which is greater than all 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Seven entries in Chaplain Wildman’s diary 
describe a week of the service he performs 


— without let-up — in Korea 








By ALBERT C. WILDMAN 


Sunday, November 12 


Conducted worship service at 9:00 
A.M. at Pyongyang, capital of North 
Korea. Left by jeep at 10:30 for our for- 
ward command post. Didn’t have time 
to stop with some army unit along the 
way for dinner, so ate a can of C rations 
spaghetti and meat balls) en route, I 
did the driving while my assistant ate a 
snack. It is only forty-eight miles to the 
forward command post, but the roads 
are so rough that it is very difficult to 
make more than fifteen miles per hour. 
Had a long delay because of a tractor- 
drawn artillery piece that had slid part- 
ly in the ditch and blocked the narrow 
road. Reached the forward command 
post in time for a service at three o'clock, 
which was held in a tent with our fold- 
ing field organ and my altar set, which 
was provided in 1943 by the Presby- 
terian Church’s Committee on Chaplains 
and Service Personnel. I am encouraged 
by the increasing number who attend 
services each week. 

Rushed to one of our forward mo- 
bile army surgical hospitals, which is 
equipped to handle the most difficult 
surgical cases. Found they were in 
the process of moving, so I went to new 
area and had supper with them. Ar- 
ranged to return tomorrow morning for a 
service, as they were quite busy erecting 
tents, and it was already dark, Returned 
to forward command post for the night. 
I slept in a tent with our corps judge 
advocate. He kept a captured Russian 
burp gun in readiness beside his cot in 
case of enemy infiltration. Our own ar- 
tillery kept firing over our heads all 
night, but I was tired and slept well. 


Monday, November: 


Up at 6:30, as usual, After a breakfast 
of powdered eggs, pancakes, and coffee, 
went to an anti-aircraft battalion to con- 
fer with their chaplain, who is doing 
outstanding work. I fear he is breaking 
physically under the strain. Talked with 
his commanding officer about transfer- 
ring the chaplain to some less strenuous 
assignment if he is unable to stand the 
strain. Stopped by a division clearing 
station. Fortunately, they are getting 
few casualties today. Conducted a serv- 
ice for the mobile army surgical hospital. 
They participated heartily in the wor- 
ship. My hat is off to the medical person- 
nel. One soldier had a long talk with me 
as to his concern over the viciousness of 
Communism. Christ and his way of life 
are the only answer. 

Went to the air strip for a service with 
a truck company. We could not operate 
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without such men to haul food, ammu- 
nition, and other supplies night and day. 
Had supper with them; then the service 
in a tent. The sides of the tent were hard 
to keep in place because of the terriffic 
wind that had arisen. Nearly all of the 
men who were free from duties attended 
the service. My, how they did sing! It 
was a cold ride back to the command 
post. The cot felt good. Much outgoing 
artillery fire again during the night. 


Tuesday, November 14 


Temperature eight degrees. The jeep 
didn’t want to go. "lad to be pushed off, 
and then the brakes froze. Had to stop 
at an ordnance unit to have them 
thawed out with a blowtorch. Was a 
bit restless about this loss of time, but 
met another chaplain there, and dis- 
cussed several matters of mutual inter- 
est. Gave him some Jewish literature 
which he needed for one of his men, 
from my supplies. 

Stopped by another truck company 
for a service. They were most apprecia- 
tive—a large turnout of men. The com- 
manding officer gave me the use of his 
small wall tent for personal interviews. 
He, himself, had one with me. He was 
disturbed over the effort to reconcile 
his Quaker home background (both pa- 
rents are Quakers) with his present ex- 
periences. He is now a Baptist and a 
most conscientious man, Called our as- 
sistant corps chaplain about providing a 
mass for the Roman Catholic men of 
this unit. 

Passed through the little village of 
S——, where I conducted a burial service 
for nine men last week. Would like to 
have stopped as I went through S——, 
to see Major Elwood L. Temple, one of 
our Presbyterian chaplains. But it was 
late, so I went on to Pyongyang, arriving 
there after dark—too late for supper. 
The C rations came in handy again. Had 
three letters from home awaiting me, 
also a letter from a Korean student in 
the States for whom my wife and I are 
responsible. Next to food, servicemen 
appreciate mail from home. Nothing can 
take its place. 


Wednesday, November 15 


Spent the morning studying, writing 
letters, and handling various adminis- 
trative matters. Called the —th Army 
Chaplain in Seoul about replacements 
for two chaplains who have been missing 
in action nearly two weeks. We have 
kept hoping they are alive and would 
be able to get back from enemy terri- 
tory, but hope grows dimmer daily. As- 
sisted the American Red Cross in getting 
an emergency message to a soldier. 

Several soldiers were in during the 
course of the day to discuss personal 
problems. I believe these personal con- 
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tacts do more good than the formal 
services. They get at the real need of 
the individual. A few chaplains came 
by for help in the procurement of sup- 
plies, and to arrange for services for 
units without a chaplain. 

Think I will preach Sunday on that 
great text from Isaiah, “Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in 
Thee.” It is difficult to find sufficient 
time for study. 

In the evening conducted an informal 
hymn sing. The men selected the num- 
bers they wanted to sing. They invari- 
ably select such numbers as “What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus,” “The Old 
Rugged Cross,” and “Near the Cross.” 
We closed the program with a session 
of earnest prayer. 


Thursday, November 16 


Five chaplains came in at different 
times during the day to confer on various 
matters. Two had just arrived from the 
States, and were reporting for duty with 
their units. Assisted them with trans- 
portation to their units. 

Visited an evacuation hospital. They 
are quite busy. The patients appreciate 
very much the religious ministration of 
chaplains. Gave New Testaments to sev- 
eral. Some patients’ main concern is 
getting to the States; others are most 
eager to return to their units and see 
the scrap through to the finish. 

Saw several PW patients, who looked 
rather forlorn. Reminded me of a visit 
last week to a PW enclosure where 
there were 12,000 prisoners. It is a 
wonderful opportunity to witness to 
these men. 

Wrote several letters to the families 
of servicemen. We must help keep up 
the morale on the home front. 

Met a jeep named the “Filet of Seoul.” 
The GI’s have a good sense of humor. 
They are uncanny in some of the names 
they assign their vehicles, such as 
“Tea for Two—in Old Taegu,” and 
“HadAcol.” 


Friday, November 17 


Received permission to use a class- 
room in the former Kim II Sung Uni- 
versity for a chapel. Had been having 
services in a huge auditorium with no 
heat. The men have been coming and 
sitting in the cold. Now we have a much 
more compact room and have secured an 
oil stove which will at least remove the 
chill. 

Conducted a service in the afternoon 
for a mobile hospital unit. It is necessary 
to conduct many more services during 
the week than on Sundays because of 
insufficient time on Sunday to get 
around. Many men forget what day of 
the week it is, anyway. By previous 
arrangement, baptized PFC Lynn J. 
Browning, who Sion membership in 
the Perseverance Presbyterian Church, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Must get off a 
letter to the pastor, It is a real joy to re- 
ceive the profession of faith of these 
men, and to baptize them. 

Called on Dr. Harry J. Hill, Presby- 
terian missionary now here in Pyong- 
yang. We had a magnificent station here 
—two academies, a college, a seminary, 
and hospital, as well as many churches. 
All of the clergy were “liquidated” ex- 
cept those who fled to the South or hid 
out in the hills. They are returning and 
the churches are throbbing with life. 
Dr. Hill is the Church’s only missionary 
in Pyongyang now. There is need for 
him to do the work of ten men, if such 
were possible. 


Saturday, November 18 


A Saturday bath becomes more than 
just a legend here. But I took one with 
the use of my steel helmet. Such a lux- 
ury. Had not planned a service today, 
but received a call from a unit which 
has no chaplain. I went and conducted 
a service for them. I put the finishing 
touches on the sermons I'll use next 
week and the week after. Tomorrow, 
will return to our forward command 
post and begin another seven days of 
opportunities. 
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CHEMISTRY CLASS at American University in Cairo is conducted with aid of familiar symbols as well as with Arabic letters. 


Dye New Near ast 


By LESLIE C. SAYRE 


— ANKS TO LIGHT OPERA and memories 
of The Arabian Nights, the walls of 
our minds are colored with bright pic- 
tures of the Near East. 

In our imaginations veiled women 
rustle by mysteriously on their way to 
unknown destinations. Across the desert 
gallop the Riffs accompanied by our 
own humming of “The Desert Song.” 
Sheiks, splendidly costumed, traverse 
their sand dunes on camels or sit regally 
on the rug-covered floors of their tents. 
Aladdin rubs his lamp, our flying carpet 
arrives, and off we go to look down 
upon the pyramids and Cleopatra’s Nile. 

“New pictures for old” is the cry 
of Dr. Glora M. Wysner in her new 
book, Near East Panorama, which un- 
dertakes to modernize our ideas of the 
Near East. As she directs our gaze slowly 
across the countries from Gibraltar to 
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In the Presbyterian and many 
other Protestant churches, the study 
of Christianity in foreign lands is 
concentrated this year (1950-51) on 
the Near East. The Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement — merged in No- 
vember with the National Council of 
Churches under the new name, Joint 
Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion — has prepared study materials 
on Near East countries for classes of 
all ages. The books reviewed on 
these pages, all published by Friend- 
ship Press, New York, are used as 
texts in this course of study. 
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beyond the Persian Gulf, we see tribes 
and peoples new to us. They appear 
vividly as individuals—La Diora, the 
Marabout wife, Rasheed the taxi driver, 
students, business men, politicians, and 


Christians from many walks of life. We 
see them as nations with high aspira- 
tions but devastating political, religious, 
and economic conflicts—Turkey, proudly 
modern; Lebanon, with a Christian ma- 
jority; Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, 
restive under colonial controls; Libya, 
hopeful of promised freedom; Egypt, 
excitedly nationalistic; Israel] and Jor- 
dan, still licking sore wounds; Arabia 
and Iraq, amazed at their own petro- 
leum resources; and Iran, threatened by 
her big Communist neighbor. 

The camel is still present, but now 
he competes with autos, huge buses, 
and express air lines. These innovations 
are marks of the western economic in- 
vasion—a conquest by gadgets, consumer 
goods, and revolutionary ideas. 

The veil is still there, but it gets 
shorter and filmier as women increas- 
ingly extend their activities beyond the 
home. Does the veil always indicate a 
closed mind? Does an unveiled face 
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CHIEF OF THE FAKIRS, as he sits by Mesopotamian wayside, represents one of the many points of view now in conflict in East. 


guarantee an inquiring mind and a 
sympathetic heart? Consult Near East 
Panorama on those points. 

Author Wysner, by the way, is a 
worthy consultant. After twelve years 
of missionary experience in Algeria she 
became a secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
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sions Conference, having responsibility 
for work among Moslems. Last year 
she became Secretary on the Near East 
for the International Missionary Coun- 
cil. In these latter capacities she has 
visited and studied every country in 
the Near East. 


This book is a part of a large program 
of materials planned and produced co- 
operatively by the boards of missions of 
many denominations. There are texts, 
readers, and illustrated booklets for 
adults, young people, and children of 
all ages. The mission study theme in 
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GAUZE MASK instead of veil covers face of woman technician in bacteriological 
lab of the American University in Beirut. She is producing typhus virus in eggs. 
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ALL ARAB NATIONS are represented among girl students in the living-room of 
dormitory at Presbyterian Church’s Junior College for Women in Beirut, Lebanon. 
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THE NEW NEAR EAST 


these churches for the year 1950-51 is 
the Near East. 

A book with an unusual story behind 
it is Assignment: Near East, by James 
Batal. A professional journalist of Arab 
descent, Mr. Batal was assigned to a 
Near Eastern project for the OWI 
during World War II. With relatives 
and friends in the area, he had a bettet 
opportunity than most Americans to 
plunge quickly into the intimate life: of 
the Moslem people. In the line of his 
duties for the government, he kept 
coming across evidences of the work of 
American missions. He investigated, and 
discovered the big story which he re- 
lates in his book. 

Upon leaving government employ he 
offered to write this fresh review of the 
Christian mission in the Near East in 
order to pass on to an apathetic public 
his own electric enthusiasm about our 
own missionaries in Iran and elsewhere. 
Not only young people will get a 
“charge” out of this; it will encourage 
and delight every mentally alert adult. 

Islarm, the faith of the Moslem world? 
We know about that—an adamant way 
of life that cannot be changed. Why do 
Christian missionaries keep on beating 
their brains against such a solid wall? 
Dr. Wysner offers new ideas for old 
on this subject, too. It’s time to get 
acquainted with what we are accom- 
plishing in Near Eastern countries 
through intelligent Christian witness, 
medical service, top notch educational 
institutions, and social service. 


[vs ALSO TIME to look again at Islam 
itself. Are there a few cracks in the old 
foundations? Dr. J. Christy Wilson, 
Princeton professor and long-time Pres- 
byterian missionary to Iran, sets forth 
the history and nature of Islam in his 
illustrated booklet, Introducing Islam. 
He does it with easily read prose and a 
great variety of appealing pictures. His 
final chapter is given over to converts 
from Islam who describe in their own 
terms what they found in Christianity. 
This is a soul-shaking chapter, for it 
makes us wonder how we have over- 
looked so much in our own faith. 

As part of his closing statement Dr. 
Wilson says: “As we study the essentials 
of Islam and think of the global extent 
and great power of this religion, may 
we as individuals and the Church of 
Christ as a whole be moved to attempt 
the strategic task of winning the Moslem 
world to faith in the true Saviour of 
all the world, not by force of arms or 
by power politics, but by a great spir- 
itual campaign of love. Jesus does not 
want political power, but does want the 
hearts and wills and souls of all these 
people in the Near and Middle East 
and the whole world of Islam.” 
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The World Scene: 
From Hope to Snowy Death 


The year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one—twelve years after 
Munich, nine years after Pearl Harbor, 
and a little more than five years after a 
group of stern-faced men gathered on 
the deck of the battleship U.S.S. Mis- 
souri to end a great and costly struggle: 
it didn’t seem possible that these recent 
world-shaking events would so soon be 
obscured—that the world at the start of 
the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury would be faced with the thought 
of atomic obliteration in a war of suc- 
cesses but no real victory. 

But the facts were unescapable. A 
resigned free world, headed by an 
awakened United States, was preparing 
hurriedly to parry the now-brutal threat 
of Communist world domination. The 
free nations hoped and prayed that they 
would be able to do this job without 
total war. 

For one group of humans, this hope 
was crushed. The non-communists of 
Korea had seen enough of war before 
the end of November. But now they 
were being subjected to the double 
horror of war piled upon war. The Red 
“volunteers” from China had _ turned 
their hope and joy to fear and snowy 
death. 

For Christians in Korea, the Chinese 
Red invasion was a bitter and ironic 
blow. In Pyongyang, the capital of 
North Korea, Christians were attending 
the sixth day of a great prayer meeting 
in thanksgiving for the city’s liberation 
by UN forces when they learned that 
the city would be evacuated. And they 
had had eighty percent of their leader- 
ship liquidated by the Korean Reds. 

Hardest hit of the churches was, of 
course, the largest—the Presbyterian. 
The Church’s huge mission station in 
Pyongyang is probably now completely 
destroyed after having survived nine 
years under Japanese and Red occupa- 
tions. And churches like the vigorous 
West Gate Presbyterian (see photos, 
this page and next) are probably gone, 
too. 

But there was some good news. Most 
of the remaining leadership of the once- 
400,000-member Korean Presbyterian 
Church is now presumed to be safe in 
southernmost Korea near the UN port 
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of Pusan. After seeing what had hap- 
pened in Pyongyang, the courageous 
Presbyterian missionaries—who have 
been in Korea ever since June—last 
month started “Operation Heartbreak” 
to help evacuate Presbyterians and 
other Christian leaders to South Korea. 
The Reverend Harry Hill (see below) 
helped bring out at least a dozen lead- 
ers while UN troops were leaving 
Pyongyang. And Presbyterian Edward 
Adams and Methodist Charles Sauer 
induced the UN forces to arrange trans- 
portation for Christian leaders and their 
families—more than 600 in all—from 
Seoul to the South, In addition, Presby- 
terian Raymond Provost started a shut- 
tle service with two mission trucks be- 
tween Seoul and Taegu (a ten-hour 
trip over rough troop- and refugee- 
crowded roads) to bring out additional 
leaders. 

Thousands more Christians are also 
on their way south on foet. As long as 
the UN remained in Korea, they would 
be as safe as could be expected in a war. 


PYONGYANG REPORT. UN forces 
were preparing to evacute Pyongyang, 
the capital of North Korea, when Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE correspondents John T. 
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West Gate Presbyterian Church, Pyong- 
yang, North Korea, looked like this when 
UN forces occupied city. How church 
looks now in Red hands is anyone’s guess. 











Peters and Robert J. Cadigan visited 
the then-liberated city. Here are John 
Peters’ impressions of the trip. Dr. 
Peters and Mr. Cadigan left the city 
four days before it was occupied by 
the Chinese Communists. 


“One of the great ambitions of my 
life has now been realized—a visit to 
Pyongyang. The largest and in some 
ways most fruitful Presbyterian mission 
station in the world has now been seen 
with my own eyes. In the days long ago 
when I dreamed of visiting it, I did not 
suppose that I would find the 5th Air 
Force and the 8th Army swarming over 
it preparing for evacuation, One can’t 
accurately predict this changing world 
of ours. 

“We left two hours before dawn... 
That is the hour one leaves Seoul to get 
anywhere ... The streets were deserted 
at this hour because Koreans are not al- 
lowed to move on city streets when it is 
dark. When you arrive at the airport 
and get your name on a list, you wait 
until your name is called and a plane 
goes where you are going. 

“We were lucky and got to Pyong- 
yang in good time. When you arrive at 
an airport, there is always a problem 
of how you are to get into town. For 
there are no regular means of transpor- 
tation. Jeeps and army trucks are the 
chief helps, This time we fortunately 
were picked up by a jeep belonging to 
an Army chaplain. 

“While the airport at Pyongyang was 
bombed to smithereens, the city itself 
had fared better than Seoul. Of course, 
bridges were all gone, but as we drove 
up to our mission compound we found 
little destruction from bombing. Of 
course, every building had been looted 
—not ‘clean’ but ‘bare.’ The 5th Air 
Force, the 8th Army, the United Na- 
tions had taken over almost every- 
thing... 

“Harry Hill was our only resident 
missionary then at Pyongyang . . . Noth- 
ing had been seen of this mission com- 
pound for the five years since the end 
of the war. Outside of our little group 
of Korean missionaries, Bob Cadigan 
and I were the first to be up in this ter- 
ritory from the church or from any of 
the churches. It was a great moment 
for us. As I write this and Pyongyang 
is once more threatened by the Chinese 
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Reds, one cannot help but fear that we 
may be the only ones for some time 
to come. 

“On this site our Church at one time 
had forty missionary couples—and a 
complete station, with boys’ and girls’ 
schools, a theological seminary, a hos- 
pital, and other institutions. The Com- 
munists found the place much to their 
liking. On this site they built the capitol 
building for North Korea—the most 
beautiful building north of the 38th 
parallel and probably in all Korea since 
the destruction in the land. To build 
it in America would cost well over a 
million dollars. In one of the mission 
residences lived Kim I] Sung, the North 
Korean dictator. Beneath it he built a 
complete atom bomb proof shelter 100 
feet below the earth’s surface. It was 
equipped completely with living and 
dining room facilities. 

“What of the Church here after five 
years of Communist occupation? We 
knew before we came that the Com- 
munists ruthlessly killed off the Chris- 
tian leaders. About eighty percent of 
the pastors were gone. Elders, deacons 
and other leaders who too forcibly iden- 
tified themselves with the Church were 
liquidated. But in spite of this, and in 
spite of their isolation from missionaries 
and the southern section of the Church, 
we found a solid and devoted and a 
large Christian group in Pyongyang. It 
was a Wednesday when we arrived, 
but on that day we found in one church 
hundreds of Christians meeting in pray- 
er and Bible study. As we addressed 
them, they listened with great care to 
the message we brought them from the 
American churches. When we left the 
church after an hour’s visit, many Ko- 
reans still remained, bowing in prayer, 
for their country, the UN forces, and 
most of all for the Church. 

“Another evidence of the vitality of 
the faith is in the steady stream of 
Christians who came to talk with Harry 
Hill and Ned Adams at Pyongyang. We 
listened to their stories in utter amaze- 
ment. What these people have suffered 
for their faith rivals that of first cen- 
tury Christians. There was one man 
whom the Communists held in slave 
labor in a gold mine. For two years he 
worked twenty-two hours a day. He 
escaped death by a miracle when his 
fellow prisoners were shot as UN troops 
advanced. Yet his face was radiant and 
his plea to us was not for himself, but 
for the widows of pastors. 

“It is easy to exaggerate but I am 
certain that I have never seen a more 
devout Christian group than the North 
Korean Christians. They get up at 5 
A. M. in the morning to hold prayer 
meetings. They met for weeks at a time 
to study the Bible. When prayer was 
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offered in a church service, there was 
not one... open eye or unbowed head. 
“At Pyongyang we had to sleep in 
Harry Hill’s house. The Army made no 
provision for us ‘war correspondents’ 
that far north. But we ate with the 
officers. Dried eggs, powdered milk, 
dehydrated potatoes, canned fruit—but 
it was served by as fine a group of young 
girls as I have seen—girls from the West 
Gate Presbyterian Church. There was 
the atmosphere of a church supper, 
north of the famous 38th parallel, and in 
the midst of a war. The Army officers 
learned to respect these girls. There is 
something different about Christians. 
“But it was a grim situation which 
Pyongyang presented. Dr. Howard 
Moffett, regularly superintendent of 
our Taegu Hospital, now a captain with 
the 5th Air Force, was at Pyongyang. 





all of us felt that the situation was in 
God’s hands... We must pray more. 
The Church here is praying more. When 
we get home we must tell the Church 
in America to pray more. 

“And we can go home . . . but the 
Korean Christians will be left behind. 
It is not easy to go and leave them. 
Oh, Lord, help these people.” 


Communists Renew 
Fight Against Churches 


As guns boomed and men died in 
Korea, Communists in other parts of the 
world accelerated another kind of strug- 
gle—the war of ideas—and none could 
say which war would prove, in the long 
run, the more decisive. Deviously but 
energetically, as 1950 drew to its close, 
the new faith in Marx and Lenin and 














West Gate Presbyterian congregation in Pyongyang just before Chinese Communists 
took over city. A few days later many of these worshippers escaped from city. 


He brought word that the 5th Air Force 
was preparing to evacuate Pyongyang 
because 400,000 new Chinese Red 
troops were in the field. The State De- 
partment was worried about the situa- 
tion and had sent for the embassy plane 
to evacuate civilians, We were urged 
to go. 

“That night in Harry Hill's little 
home we gathered in a dramatic scene 
. .. The compound was blacked out and 
all we had was a little candlelight. Out- 
side were the roars of Army convoys 
going, alas, south. The air overhead was 
full of planes, and within earshot all 
night long was the abrupt, “Halt! Who 
goes there?’ of the sentries. The fate 
of Pyongyang and these ardent Chris- 
tians of the North and of suffering 
Korea was on all our hearts, In that 
atmosphere we knelt to pray. Somehow 


dialectic materialism was sniping away 
at the old faith in God. 

In Germany, the latest item in the 
Red strategy was to split the Evangeli- 
cal (Lutheran) Church in two, sealing 
off the churches of the Berlin-Branden- 
burg diocese from contamination by 
any anti-communist notions that might 
seep through from the Western Zone. 

The management of this diocese, pre- 
viously housed in the Western Zone of 
Berlin, has been ordered by the Coun- 
cil of Brandenburg—a Soviet Zone state 
—to move into the Soviet Zone. Dr. Otto 
Dibelius, Bishop of Berlin and Branden- 
burg, and famous foe of the Reds, 
scored the decree as “marking the first 
time that state authorities have violated 
principles . . . according to which re- 
ligious denominations manage their 
own affairs.” But if the management 
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does not move as decreed, the Council 
threatens, state subsidies will be with- 
drawn and a separate administration 
may be set up in the Soviet Zone. 

This Communist move climaxes a 
long line of harassments of Protestants 
in Germany, including kidnapping, im- 
prisonment, and more recently, the 
substitution of “progressive” pastors for 
scheduled religious speakers on radio 
programs; confiscation of “self-denial 
pennies” offered by congregations for 
Christian charitable and educational 
work; and reduction of the subsidies of 
parishes that did not cooperate with the 
National Front (Communist) movement. 

In Poland, reports that the govern- 
ment had adopted a repression policy 
toward the Evangelical Augsburg 
Church, largest Protestant group in that 
predominantly Roman Catholic coun- 
try, were supported by the confiscation 
of Warsaw’s Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, and the refusal of the govern- 
ment to sanction the election of Dr. 
J. Szeruda as Evangelical Bishop. 

Also in Poland, persecution of Roman 
Catholics has been flagrant enough to 
stir the wrath of the Protestant British 
Council of Churches, which recently 
expressed “indignation at the sufferings 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Po- 
land.” “The United Nations Declaration 
of Human Rights,” the Council con- 
tinued, “is being systematically disre- 
garded. . . . Poland is but one example 
of many countries where the witness of 
Christianity is threatened by the unre- 
strained power of hostile government.” 

In Czechoslovakia, the Communist 
government is acting out an old routine, 
filling in new names. Catholic Arch- 
bishop Joseph Beran of Prague is 
scheduled to be tried for treason and 
espionage, the culmination of a series 
of trials of Catholic clergymen who 
have declined to collaborate with state- 
sponsored “Catholic” educational insti- 
tutions. Several hundred priests and 
nuns have been sent to concentration 
camps, while Communist-backed cler- 
gymen are issuing pastoral letters urg- 
ing their colleagues to fall in line with 
the state, and warning priests who do 
not maintain collections for the Com- 
munist “volunteers” in Korea. 

In Indo-China, where the French 
still hang on by a slender thread, anti- 
Christian measures against the three 
million Catholics in that country take 
a novel turn. The Communist slogan 
there is that Catholicism and Commu- 
nism are really hand-in-glove—both 
share the aim of “liberation of the peo- 
ple.” The Vatican edict forbidding frat- 
ernization of Catholics and Communists 
is denounced as “a machiavellian ruse 
... (of) . . . a satanic imperialistic and 
political state.” 
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For Children and Youth: 


A Ten-year Plan 


The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., December 
3 to 7, plotted a ten-year plan to guide 
Americans in their work with children 
and young people. Nearly 6,000 dele- 
gates, representing 464 national organ- 
izations and committees from forty- 
eight states and four territories, came 
together to consider what is needed in 
all American institutions to give each 
child an equal opportunity to develop a 
healthy personality. 

Each of the four previous White 
House Conferences, held in each dec- 
ade of this century, has been called by 
the President of the United States, and 
each has resulted in important legisla- 
tion for the well-being and protection 
of children. But this was the first White 
House Conference that planned to con- 
sider the spiritual and moral values es- 
sential to sound personality. It is also 
the first Conference where young peo- 
ple themselves participated. 

Delegates from the four Boards of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
and Westminster Fellowship National 
Council attended. The keynote address 
at the opening session was given by Dr. 
George Buttrick, minister of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Leonard W. Mayo, Presbyterian layman 
and formerly dean of* the School of 
Applied Social Sciences of Western Re- 
serve University, was the vice-chair- 
man of the National Committee in 
charge of the Conference. 

President Truman took time from his 
conferences with British Prime Minister 
Atlee to address a plenary session of 
the Conference and reminded the group 
that the fighting in Korea is but one 
part of the tremendous struggle. 

Some recognition of the spiritual 
forces at work in American life was 
written into the Conference platform, 
which became the preamble of the rec- 
ommendations adopted by the delegates 
at the final plenary session. There were 
strong and forthright statements calling 
for the elimination of segregation in 
public education, and for efforts by re- 
ligious groups to wipe out discrimina- 
tion and segregation in all American 
institutions. The platform affirmed that 
every child must receive full access to 
all health, recreation, educational, so- 
cial, and religious services. The role of 
the church in community planning and 
social action was noted. Religious lead- 
ers, lay and clerical, were urged to par- 
ticipate at citizens’ advisory boards and 
fact-finding groups to help other agen- 
cies to develop community programs 
for children. 
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The Conference findings reiterated 
the fact that spiritual values are essen- 
tial to healthy personalities at every 
stage of the child’s development from 
infancy to adulthood. There was strong 
emphasis throughout the Conference on 
social action and on what religious 
leaders can do to turn their faith into 
practice. A splendid challenge was pre- 
sented to the churches and synagogues 
of the nation: the fact that half of the 
children and youth in the United States 
are not now reached by any institution 
of religion. 

The great Conference body was di- 
vided into thirty-five working groups 
which met simultaneously in five dif- 
ferent sections. Each section drafted 
recommendations and summarized the 
delegates’ thinking for the full report 
which will be studied and acted upon 
during the next ten years. 


Presbyterian Education 
Directors to Meet 


Trends in Christian education and 
theology will be discussed by Presby- 
terian directors of Christian education, 
February 10 and 11 in Columbus, Ohio. 

The meeting is the second national 
conference of the National Association 
of Directors of Christian Education. 
About 125 directors from Presbyterian 
churches throughout the United States 
will attend. 

The Reverend Norman F. Langford, 
editor-in-chief of curriculum publica- 
tions of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, will discuss the relation of 
Presbyterian curriculum materials to 
theological trends in recent years. Re- 
cent developments in the new curricu- 
lum will also be considered. 

Particular emphasis will be given to 
current trends in the Westminster Fel- 
lowship program for young people and 
the adult education program of the 
church. The Reverend Maurice Bone, 
Associate Director of Young People’s 
Work of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, will speak on summer projects and 
conferences for young people in West- 
minster Fellowship and point out how 
churches can enroll youth. Raymond 
Kearns, Director of Adult Work of the 
Board of Christian Education will speak 
on adult education. 

Techniques of program evaluation 
will be discussed and demonstrated 
with the use of tape recordings by Dr. 
James Bryden, Minister of Christian 
Education, New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C. 

In addition to their meetings, direc- 
tors will visit and observe outstanding 
Sunday church schools in Columbus. 
The Association serves some 600 Chris- 
tian Education experts. 
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The Church’s Most Important Aim— 





What is the most important aim for 
the Presbyterian Church to emphasize 
in the next half century? 

This is the question PrespyTE- 
niAN Lire asked of a representative 
group of church members. Answering 
the question were pastors, missionaries, 
farmers, church school teachers, and 
other lay church members from cities, 
towns, and mission stations throughout 
the U. S. and foreign countries. Most 
of these people agreed that the basic 
aim of the Church is and always has 
been evangelism—promulgation of the 
Christian Gospel. Yet they differed 
widely in the method they thought the 
Church should use to best make its 
message felt in a fearful world. 

If any conclusion can be drawn from 
these opinions, some of which are here- 
with printed, that conclusion would 
probably be that now, more than ever 
before, the world needs to be shown 
that the Church and its people not only 
teach, but live Christianity. 

—THE EDITORS 


COTTAGE GROVE, Wisconsin, the 
Rev. Paul Axt—“What is the most im- 
portant aim for the Presbyterian Church 
to emphasize in the next half century? 
Doesn’t Christmas come to us each year 
reminding us that our main emphasis 
for the next year and the next half cen- 
tury is the same as it has been last year, 
the last half century, and all the ages 
from that first Christmas until now? 
The Church’s proclamation to the world 
is still that which was heard that Holy 
Night...‘Unto you is born...a Sav- 
iour!’ It is easier to see that we need one 
this year than it has been in some 


years... 


TEHRAN, Iran, the Rev. Robert 
Bucher—“To a degree it may be true 
that the age of the auto and rapid trans- 
portation has wiped out the home as a 
vital factor in our nation’s society. But 
to attribute such a result to a purely 
mechanical and material factor is ridic- 
ulous. So much in the way of moral and 
spiritual anemia had prepared the way 
for this slump. 

“Facing the sad fact, surely no pro- 
gram or goal in the second half of this 
century can be more important than to 
recapture and reconstitute the Christian 
home as the foundation of the Chris- 
tian Church and the healthy, whole- 
some nation.” 


HOKKAIDO, Japan, the Rev. Gor- 
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don K. Chapman—“The all-out effort to 
evangelize the whole world. To this end 
all race discrimination in our Church 
should be abolished; union with our 
sister denominations of the Presbyte- 
rian-Reformed family must be secured; 
and the spirit of real self-sacrifice must 
characterize all our undertakings. A 
great sweeping spiritual revival is the 
need of the hour and is the best prepa- 
ration for the next fifty years . . .” 


BAHIA, Brazil, the Rev. Norman 
Dunsmore—“There can be no doubt 
whatever about what is the most im- 
portant aim for the Presbyterian Church 
to emphasize in the next fifty—or five 
hundred—years. It is evangelism. 

“Why? We all know that a person 
never really knows a subject thoroughly 
until he begins to teach it. The same 
thing is true with our religious experi- 
ence—it is never fully and completely 
real until we begin to try to pass it on 
to others, so that they may have a simi- 
lar experience .. .” 


ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico, the 
Rev. Mitchell S. Epperson—“Having 
lived and moved and had my being in 
the South through all the days of my 
years, I am persuaded that in all proba- 
bility more than a half century will be 
required to make the Church Christian 
in a racially inclusive sense. But it is 
not too early to begin. Personally, I like 
to see an audience like mine here—in 
technicolor. 

“The key word for the half-century 
ahead is ‘inclusiveness.’ Let us open the 
doors of the Church wide enough for 
the Broad-Shouldered One and _ his 
brethren of many races to enter, walking 
abreast. Be done with divisive theology. 
Swing with power and pride into the 
great ecumenical advance. Put away 
childish things and come to maturity in 
Christ.” 


SULLIVAN, Missouri, the Rev. Law- 
rence F. Faivre—“It is my firm belief 
that we do not need more legislation or 
more organization, We need more men 
and women—more preachers and teach- 
ers—whose lives have been salted by the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. The in- 
fluence of such lives under God will be 
the leavening that preserves our civil- 
ization. If we ever entertained the idea 
that sin is only a wrong idea and that 
the only cure it needs is education, we 
must forget it immediately . . . 

“America is in great danger. She has 


few friends abroad. But an even greater 
danger stalks our footsteps and hovers 
over our homes. It is the danger of men 
who have lost their sense of perspec- 
tive, forgotten their God, and neglected 
to remember that victory belongeth un- 
to the Lord. 

“We can begin now to exalt Jesus 
Christ as Lord by word and by deed. 
We can remember that one person with 
God always makes a majority. We must 
cease acting as though Jesus were still 
dead and begin to live joyously and 
confidently in the secure knowledge 
that he ever liveth to make intercession 
for us...” 


LAHORE, West Punjab, Pakistan, 
the Rev. Clarence Falk—“Perhaps the 
greatest thing in the next fifty years is 
to fire youth with a zeal for the kingdom 
of God, Only Communism seems to in- 
flame the youth of Asia with passionate 
idealism, and in my opinion, the whole 
of Asia, apart from the Moslem world, 
will go Communistic within the next 
ten years. The Moslem world may or 
may not follow suit, depending on sev- 
eral factors which I cannot go into 
now...I feel that, unless European 
and western civilization can recover its 
faith and work creatively to meet the 
problems of peace and reconstruction, 
it, too, will go down under the on- 
slaught of Communistic totalitarianism.” 


TOKYO, Japan, the Rev. Sam H. 
Franklin—“While conserving its deep 
insights into theological truth, our 
Church must broaden its conviction by 
facing the implications of its faith for 
every phase of man’s economic and 
political life. As it bears witness to the 
eternal truth incarnate in the One who 
was born in a stable and lived among 
the lowly, it must deliberately seek, 
even at the risk of loss of favor with the 
privileged, a new identification with 
those who toil by the labor of their 
hands.” 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut, George 
F. Fussell—“Our aim in the next fifty 
years should be not primarily to stop 
Communism; for I have talked with 
enough Communists in Europe to know 
that you can’t kill that insidious phil- 
osophy by killing those who adhere to 
it much more faithfully than many 
Christians, Christianity. But we must 
with equal ardor work toward elimin- 
ating those world conditions, namely 
poverty, ignorance, and _ suppression, 
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—Some Thoughts for the New Year 








that invite the spread of Communism. 
Immediately we would examine, per- 
sonally and as a Church, and then refute 
with positive Christian action, the 
charge that “the Christian Church is 
full of people who would be equally 
horrified at hearing the Christian re- 
ligion doubted and at seeing it prac- 
ticed.” 


AMBALA CITY, India, Ivanoel Gib- 
bins, M.D.—“In this day, when Commu- 
nism is at our doors, I wonder why we 
make haste so slowly! We have almost 
no missionaries for evangelistic work in 
our vast districts now. Recruits are not 
being sent out. Our Christians need 
teaching and training and guidance. 
They are straying away for lack of it. 

“We need undiluted enthusiastic 
evangelism among non-Christians, both 
in cities and the country. We need so- 
cial-evangelistic workers in our hospi- 
tals. When it is too late, will we wake up 
to our lost opportunity? We have tried 
to build a Christian Church in India. 
It has been built; but so far leadership 
as well as followers are in great need 
of our help in every respect. An active 
evangelistic program of the next five 
years might change the whole history 
of the Church of Christ in India.” 


MARQUETTE, Michigan, the Rev. 
John Hamel—“The most important aim 
for our Church for this year and for al- 
ways is in my opinion that the evening 
service be restored, Our morning serv- 
ices of worship are splendid, a fine 
group of Christians assemble, but where 
are those still outside the Church? An 
evangelical meeting is needed in every 
church, not a second meeting of wor- 
ship, but a meeting to call souls to 
“come to Jesus.” Probably the pastor 
is not the man to conduct that service 
regularly. Some person bubbling over 
for the Master can be called in. The 
Church hymnals will not do in the eve- 
ning service; vesper chimes are better 
for that purpose .. .” 


FREDERICK, Oklahoma, the Rev. 
Ralph W. Hand, Jr.—“The most impor- 
tant aim of the Church always has been 
to bear witness. With this in mind, our 
Presbyterian Church in the next half 
century should try to work toward the 
union of all our Protestant forces, that 
this witness might be most forceful and 
fruitful.” 


BOULDER, Colo., the Rev. A. W. 
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Hollars—“To evangelize rural America. 
We are losing the fight in rural Amer- 
ica, and the crackpots are taking over. 
Since about one third of the member- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church at pres- 
ent comes from the rural areas, it be- 
hooves us to look to the rural areas for 
our future leaders.” 


ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico, Ma- 
rie Hubbel—“The one aim of the 
Church will never change and should 
be stressed with utmost consecration 
and zeal in this generation. That aim is 
and always will be to preach the Gospel 
of redeeming grace to every creature 
under heaven. There is a present ur- 
gency to return to a simple belief in the 
Bible, a constant preaching and expo- 
sition of its truth, and a training of 
leaders to be primarily men and women 
of the Book.” 


GLENS FALLS, New York, Emily 
W. Lange—“I believe this aim to teach 
all of us to “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God.’ If we could be taught as indi- 
viduals in all walks of life and in all 
professions to seek first the Kingdom of 
God, all the other goals we so frantically 
seek—peace of mind, contentment, 
peace in our time, and happiness—all 
would be added unto us and his king- 
dom would be nearer to coming on 
earth.” 


KAYENTA, Arizona, the Rev. An- 
drew McGaffin—“The most important 
aim of the Presbyterian Church for the 
next half century should be the con- 
tinual preaching of the ageless story of 
God’s love, and showing in every pos- 
sible way Christ’s redeeming grace, to 
these needy people. This could be done 
by sending more missionaries into this 
area and by equipping them with what- 
ever may be necessary in order to make 
Christianity practical and vital to these 
people. But, at present, the Board of 
National Missions is forced to reduce 
the number of workers on the Navajo 
mission field and cannot give the needed 
equipment, because of reduced _in- 
come.” 


NORTH BEND, Wisconsin, Ross 
Oliver—“Our only hope of saving the 
world from chaos is to Christianize it; 
and the one sensible plan open for that 
is cooperation between churches of all 
denominations—uniting under the rule 
of one God to be followed, and not wor- 
shipping under dozens of creeds.” 


CANTON, Ohio, the Rev. George E. 
Parkinson—“I think the most important 
aim for the Presbyterian Church in the 
next half century is to bring to its con- 
stituency the realization that the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ is a practical, work- 
able, everyday plan of living; that it is 
the only manner in which man can suc- 
cessfully operate a business; that upon 
its precepts only can a successful mar- 
riage be consummated; that Christ offers 
the techniques by which one may live 
in complete freedom from fear and 
worry. 

“This will, of course, involve the prac- 
tice of religion which will mean daily 
Bible reading and prayer, regular at- 
tendance at worship services and func- 
tions of the church, and a personal 
thoroughgoing examination involving 
our wealth in the ongoing movement of 


the Church.” 


COLBY, Kansas, the Rev. Owen M. 
Paul—“Most important for such a long 
period would be strengthening of per- 
sonal spiritual foundations—our basic 
responsibility—for whatever may come 
to personal or national or world lives. 
The result of such lives will be a spirit- 
ually strong Church reaching out to 
minister in the name of Christ through 
teaching, evangelism, and social serv- 
ice. 


SAN JOSE, Costa Rica, Robert A. 
Remington—“The most important em- 
phasis of our Church in the next fifty 
years should be toward a deeper, truly 
Christ-centered life. This must come in 
our seminaries, boards, ministry, and 
churches. It can come only through re- 
newed life by regeneration through a 
conscious, personal relationship with 
Christ, and not only by a process of 
education. To start this we should again 
proclaim the basic doctrines of our 
Church as outlined in its constitution.” 


VENEZUELA, South America, the 
Rev. James Scotland, Jr.—“I believe our 
Church has already made the right start. 
We must get back to the theological 
simplicity and the practical reality of 
the old creed, ‘Jesus is Lord.” The New 
Life movement offers the best instru- 
ment for doing precisely this. But we 
must aim for depth and Leena of con- 
secration as well as for the participation 
of every member in all the avenues of 
his life...” 


NORTH BEND, Wisconsin, Miss 
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Margaret Suttie—“The important aim 
should be the continuation of New Life 
movements, exerting even broader in- 
fluences on personal and social prob- 
lems. A church with renewed energy, 
making its appeal through increased ac- 
tivity and effectiveness, should do much 
to erase fear and chaos from hearts of 
weakened individuals.” 


KINDE, Michigan, the Rev. W. 
Winston Thomas—“When I asked a 
Hungarian Displaced Person why the 
people of Europe have so much war 
when all have been baptized and pro- 
fess to be Christians, he replied, ‘It 
is because we are first Hungarians and 
second Christians!’ 

“The 
States! 

“Our aim for the next half century 
should be: first, to persuade men to put 
loyalty to Christ above loyalty to coun- 
try; and, second, we should organize, 
as a church, not just to gather for lis- 
tening to a sermon and singing a few 
hymns about Christianity once a week, 
but we should also organize for action. 
This would mean putting into practice 
the ideas expressed by Elton Trueblood 
in his book, Alternative to Futility. Ev- 
ery local Presbyterian church should 
have one or more small groups of deeply 
loyal men and women who would meet 
once a week for study, fellowship, pray- 
er, and action, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’” 


same is true in the United 


NORTH BEND, Wisconsin, Miss 
Blanche Tibbitts, teacher—“Much of the 
hazy thinking about God today is due 
to hazy teaching by willing but hazy 
teachers. 

“If we want our nation to turn back 
to God, what about having our theolog- 
ically trained leaders do more of the 
teaching of the children, or of the train- 
ing of the teachers and mothers of the 
children, as their major responsibility 
in church life?” 


CHIANGRAI, Thailand, the Rev. 
Forrest C. Travaille—“The most impor- 
tant aim for the next half century? A 
poser, to say the least. But from where 
I sit, with admittedly limited horizons, 
our great Church needs to thank God 
for its greatness, and, forgetting that, 
humble itself to become the Church of 
the common man who struggles under 
the burden of economic exploitation, 
social ostracism, lack of occupational 
privileges, and a mistaken concept of 
the worth of the so-called lowest man 
in the sight of God. How? By permitting 
ourselves to be used of God to call out 
men from the ranks of the common 
man, to become ministers to their own, 
might help.” 
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Snow Stories 


The snow and wind storms that 
brought 1950 to a cold, gusty finish in 
the Northeastern U. S. gave church peo- 
ple an opportunity for unexpected serv- 
ice in restoring their storm-paralyzed 
communities to normal. One of the most 
colorful storm stories came from the 
little Pennsylvania town of Irwin, known 
to many motorists throughout the coun- 
try for its location at the western ter- 
minus of the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
For more than three days, during which 
the town’s population of 3,700 was more 
than doubled by snowbound travelers, 
the First Presbyterian Church of Irwin 
was a hostel, and its members gracious 
hosts, providing food and shelter for all 
who needed it. 

As snow blanketed western Pennsyl- 
vania, Turnpike autos began stalling in 
the streets of Irwin. Drivers abandoned 
their cars in search of food and shelter, 
and soon there was an impenetrable 
blockade, As the blizzard grew worse, 
the influx of motorists thickened. They 
came not only from the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike—which has no crossroads, no 
cabins or hotels—but also from the Lin- 
coln Highway, which was blocked solid 
with cars and trucks bumper-to-bumper 
for more than ten miles up to and 
through Irwin. Snowplows and cinder 
crews were useless. And the snow con- 
tinued to fall. 

The people of Irwin immediately 
started to work. They began clearing 
a large playground of snow so hundreds 
of cars could be parked. With bull- 
dozers and plows they cleared a traffic 
lane to the Turnpike exit. 





Outstanding among community 
groups helping to alleviate the emer- 
gency was the Presbyterian church, 
through which some 1,500 persons were 
fed and housed that first night. One 
church member cared for thirteen guests 
in his moderate-sized home. Eighty- 
seven slept in the church. All through 
the night, travelers poured into Irwin, 
and First Church people continued to 
find places for them to stay and food to 
eat. 

A tireless vigilante was First Church 
pastor Dr. Edward M. Flanigan, whose 
home was filled with guests. He and 
Deacon Joseph Yeneral opened the 
church doors to the transients, called 
church members to help prepare food 
and provide places for the travelers to 
sleep. 

The unexpected guests came from 
forty-two U. S. states and several for- 
eign countries. Carving turkey at one 
table was the head chef of a large New 
York hotel. Also present was radio and 
television performer Al Morgan, who 
with the aid of State Police reached 
Chicago the following night in time for 
his television broadcast, which he de- 
voted largely to praising the Irwin 
people. 

At the Sunday worship service in 
First Church, visitors, including Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and Protestants of all 
major denominations, outnumbered reg- 
ular members, That Sunday an esti- 
mated 1,900 were served meals in the 
church. 

“Dr. Flanigan,” one woman said the 
first night, “you and your membership 
have earned stars in your crown this 
night.” 





Probably discussing the weather are deacon Joseph Yeneral (left) and Pastor 
Edward M. Flanigan of First Presbyterian Church, Irwin, Pennsylvania, Church 
fed and sheltered hundreds of snowbound travelers during storm, when 3,500 
motorists poured into town. Irwin is the western terminus of Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
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Snow scene. Statue in yard of Second Presbyterian Church, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


was made by Richard C, Snyder from six-foot-deep snow drift after recent storm. 


Meanwhile, farther west, the people 
in Columbus, Ohio, were facing prob- 
lems during the same snow storm, Pres- 
byterians of Broad Street Church had 
scheduled a door-to-door Every-Member 
Canvass for December 3. But the snow 
made personal solicitation impossible. 
So the campaign committee decided to 
conduct the canvass by mail. 

“The Bible has a word concerning 
the weather in Columbus this past 
week,” stated the letter the committee 
sent to the membership. “He giveth 
snow like wool ...He casteth forth his 
ice like morsels; who can stand before 
his cold?’ (Psalm 147). 

“In point of fact our Every Member 
Canvass, scheduled for this Sunday, 
December 3, cannot ‘stand’—the task of 
covering our far-flung parish with house- 
to-house calls under the present con- 
ditions seems humanly impossible. 

“But, ‘with God all things are pos- 
sible,’ and your Committee believes that 
perhaps the Lord knows such personal 
solicitation of pledges to our Church 
budget of $118,444 for 1951 is not nec- 
essary to insure the 10 per cent in- 
crease we need.” 


In the snowbound city of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, a Presbyterian used his artistic 
ability to sculpture out of snow a Na- 
tivity scene in the yard of Second Pres- 
byterian Church (see cut, this page). 

Richard C. Snyder, the sculptor, got 
the idea for his creation when he noticed 
a six-foot snow drift in the church yard. 
A passing Westminster Fellowship 
member asked if he could make a 
sheep. The result of their work was 
photographed by the Portsmouth Times 
and described over the local radio sta- 
tion. 
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Churches Plan New Help 


For Armed Forces 

The Christian Church is stepping up 
action to provide additional spiritual 
leadership for men and women in the 
U.S. Armed Forces. 

Two denominations have already an- 
nounced new moves to meet the needs 
of the forces, and Presbyterian Rear 
Admiral Stanton W. Salisbury, Chief of 
Chaplains of the U.S. Navy, has made 
a plea to the National Council of 
Churches for increased help. 

According to Chaplain 
many former chaplains have returned to 
active service in the last six months 
because “they could not be elsewhere 
in a time of emergency, when the Chris- 
tian ministry is so greatly needed by 
our young people standing in our stead 
in places of danger and death.” 

The Chief of Chaplains urges that 
Christian churches “provide and ampli- 
fy” in the “dread days to come” the 
same outstanding ministry of chaplains 
as they undertook during World Wars 
I and II. 

Next week, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is expected to name a special 
bishop for the armed services. The 
House of Bishops will meet in El Paso, 
Texas, to consider naming the special 
bishop. 

This month the National Lutheran 
Council is reactivating its program of 
service to men and women in uniform. 

During the last war, the Council 
sponsored eighty Lutheran service cen- 
ters in the United States and abroad. 
The last of these active centers were 
closed early in 1949. The Council also 
distributed millions of pieces of litera- 
ture and religious supplies to service 
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The new service center program will 
channel efforts to serve armed forces 
personnel through local congregations 
located near heavy troop concentra- 
tions, instead of establishing a large 
network of centers. A few centers will 
be set up in certain strategic cities. 

The Lutheran Council has set aside 
$50,000 from reserve funds to start the 
program. Further action will be taken 
at the annual meeting of the Council in 
New York City, January 31. 


Church People Discuss 
Use of Atomic Weapons 


Is the dropping of an atom bomb 
ever morally justified? 

This question has been simmering 
in the minds of Christians ever since, 
five and a half years ago, the world 
learned of the existence of the bomb. 
Many believed then that the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki bombs should never have 
been dropped, and that their use had 
forever stained the moral record of the 
United States. Others held that these 
bombs, in shortening the war with 
Japan, had saved many lives, both 
American and Japanese. 

The question came to a full boil 
when, at the entrance of Red China 
into the Korean fighting, President Tru- 
man announced that the United States 
was considering the use of the bomb. 
Many looked to the Christian Church 
for guidance on a problem that is at 
least in part a moral question. If they 
expected a unanimous word, they were 
disappointed. The many Christian lead- 
ers who have voiced their views in re- 
cent weeks are not of one mind. 

The new National Council of 
Churches published the report of its 
commission appointed to study atomic 
weapons. The commission feared that 
for the United States “to abandon its 
atomic weapons, or to give the impres- 
sion that they would not be used, would 
leave the non-Communist world with 
totally inadequate defense . . . if atomic 
weapons or other weapons of parallel 
destructiveness are used against us or 
our friends in Europe or Asia . . . it 
could be justifiable for our government 
to use them in retaliation.’ But two of 
the sixteen-member commission dis- 
sented. 

A statement condemning the atom 
bomb was issued by eighty ministers 
of twelve denominations in the Council 
of Churches of Buffalo and Erie Coun- 
ty, New York. They warned against 
using the bomb, “lest we lose all claim 
to God’s mercy, by permitting the de- 
struction of the innocent as well as the 
guilty.” 

And in Michigan, sixty Methodist 
pastors of the Albion-Lansing district 
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protested against “either the use or the 
threat of the use of the A-bomb in any 
way, its previous use not having pre- 
vented the present crisis . . . and in con- 
sideration of the fact that the A-bomb 
is the extreme expression of violence 
completely contrary to Christian eth- 
ics. 

Calling the A-bomb and the H-bomb 
“instruments of horror,” the Council of 
Boards of the Mennonite Church ex- 
pressed “deep-felt opposition” to their 
use, adding, “The Christian conscience 
inwardly revolts against the treatment 
of fellow men in such inhuman man- 
ner.” 

None of the Church leaders ad- 
vocated “preventive war.” Nearest to 
this view was Roman Catholic Father 
Edmund Walsh, who heads the School 
of Foreign Service at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. Said Father Walsh: “Neither 
reason nor theology nor morals requires 
men or nations to commit suicide by 
requiring that we must await the first 
blow . . . if attack is being mounted and 
ready . . . President Truman would be 
morally justified to take defensive meas- 
ures proportionate to the danger. That 
would mean use of the atomic bomb.” 

Protestant Robert Hawkins of Van- 
derbilt University School of Religion 
feels the use of the bomb is a military, 
not a moral, question. “To me the atom 
bomb is just another weapon,” he said. 
“Any weapon is inhumane, and I would 
rather be blown up . . . than bayoneted.” 

Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director of 
the World Council of Churches Com- 
mission on International Affairs, fears 
that any use of the bomb except as a 


last resort “would be veritably playing 
into the hands of those who want to 
pin upon us the tangible responsibility 
of starting a world war.” He would 
avoid, however, giving an enemy “the 
comfort and assurance of a pledge not 
to resort to drastic measures.” 

The Moderator of the Prsebyterian 
Church U.S.A., Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, 
said recently the atom bomb “is no 
more horrible than the use that Russia 
is making of the war-weary Chinese 
people. . . . War is always abhorrent, 
but sometimes lives can be saved by the 
use of mass destruction weapons to halt 
an aggressor.” 


Of People and Places 


@ The Chicago Westminster Book 
Store, one of a chain of five book stores 
serving the Presbyterian Church, will 
move to new quarters on February 1. 
The store, now at 8 South Dearborn 
Street, will have its new location at 218 
West Monroe Street, Chicago 6. Other 
Wesiminster Book Stores are in Phila- 
delphia, New York, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. 


@ In Rockland, Wisconsin, recently the 
pastor of the local Presbyterian Church 
was honored at a surprise birthday 
party. The Reverend F. C. Boller was 
given a purse of seventy-three dollars, 
a dollar for each year of his age. More 
than one hundred members and friends 
of the congregation attended. 


@ An organ recital and sacred concert 
was presented recently in Patterson Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, West Or- 





TV youth quiz. Mrs, Harold S. Faust, wife of Presbyterian pastor, shows members 
of quiz team a doll, prize for correct answer to mystery hymn, The Sunday series 
of religious quiz telecasts is conducted by Philadelphia Council of Churches. 
Each week teen-agers match wits on the Bible, Bible geography, church history, 
and church music, The Fausts are in charge of the recently-begun program. 
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ange, New Jersey, in honor of the Rev- 
erend Henry A. Pearce, who recently 
marked thirty years as pastor of the 
church. Mr. Pearce has been stated 
clerk of the Presbytery of Morris and 
Orange for twenty-six years. He also 
served as Synod recording secretary for 
twenty-three years. 


@ A church in western Pennsylvania 
has discovered another use for the Ev- 
ery Member Canvass turnover chart. 
Pastor Ross M. 
Presbyterian Church, Canonsburg, uses 
the charts to teach his communicants’ 
class. 
bers of the class, and they 
charts home for study. 


take the 


@ Dr. Robert R. Crothers, a ag of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, De- 
catur, Illinois, will speak on the in 
bia Church of the Air on Sunday, | 
January 14, from 10 to 10:30 A.M. 
(EST). Dr. Crothers was an air force 
chaplain during World War II. Since 
he began his pastorate at Westminster 
Church four years ago, the membership 
has jumped to 1,440 and church school 
membership has doubled. 


@ From the sanctuary of the new 
Hillcrest Presbyterian Church, Seattle, 
Washington, on Christmas Eve, the 
third annual midnight service was 
broadcast by stations KIRO in Seattle 
and KEX, Portland. The service was a 
traditional one copied from services in 
Old England, where carolers used to 
gather in the sanctuaries of great cathe- 
drals to sing carols. 


@ Dr. Stuart Nye Hutchison was re- 
cently elected president pro tem of the 
Church’s Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, until a 
successor to Dr. Henry A. Riddle, who 
resigned last June, is named. Dr. Hutch- 
ison is pastor emeritus of the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church, which he 
has served twenty-six years. 


@ Recently honored for fifty years in 
the ministry was the Reverend William 
J. Griffith, pastor of Hebron Welsh 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
Two special services were held to com- 
memorate the anniversary. 


@ in Grand Rapids, Michigan, the con- 
gregation of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church recently purchased ground to 
erect a new church for a new congre- 
gation. The new building will be East- 
minster Church, and the Westminster 
people hope to erect the building and 


provide leadership without National 
Missions aid. Pastor of Westminster 
Church is Dr. Frederick Wyngarden. 
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School home study method. Mail coupon for Free Book 
and Free Print and Picture Sample. 
Please mention your favorite instrument. 

U.S. eoee orf pus 

2361 Brunswick Bidg. . 10, N.Y 
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illustrated booklet, ‘‘How to Learn poate at Home, 
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International Help for Children in Iraq 

Ellis Herndon Hudson, M.D., who founded and 
directed the Presbyterian me<‘cal center at Deir-ez- 
Zor, Syria, has returned to the Near East—this time 
to Iraq as director and chief medical adviser of a 
United Nations World Health Organization project. 
The $250,000 project, sponsored jointly by WHO 
and the Iraq government, will study and treat diseases 
prevalent among the children of Iraq. The Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund will furnish med- 
ical supplies and equipment. The Iraq government 
will furnish a fully equipped trailer outfit for a self- 
sustaining expedition into the desert area where the 
project will be carried out. Dr. Hudson hopes to treat 
some 70,000 people in a year. 

Dr. Hudson first went to the Near East in 1911 as 
an instructor at the American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon. He served the Presbyterian Foreign Board 
from 1922 to 1936. 


A New Light in Japan’s Juvenile Prison 
Shinko Gakuin (“New Light School”) near Hiro- 
shima, founded in 1947, is the Japanese government's 
first juvenile prison conducted on a school basis. It 
houses 600 boys between sixteen and twenty-two, 
convicted of crimes from petty thievery to murder. 
Most are orphans; many have no relatives. The gov- 
ernment welcomes the evangelistic work carried on by 
Haruo Ito, an earnest Christian, and by Presbyterian 
missionary Thomas Grubbs. The first boy to “gradu- 
ate” from the school is now a Bible colporteur. An- 
other boy, the son of a Buddhist priest, was in utter 
despair because of the disgrace he had brought on 
himself and his family by stealing a bicycle, But he 
found new hope through the Shinko Gakuin Bible 
classes and is now studying to be a Christian pastor. 


One Hundred Years — And More 
The whole story of Presbyterian foreign missions, 
from its beginnings up to today, is embodied in the 





two men in this picture. At right is Dr. Arthur Judson 
Brown, who was secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions from 1895 to 1929 and who wrote the com- 





plete history of the Presbyterian Church’s overseas 
work, One Hundred Years. At left is Dr. Charles 
Tudor Leber, who is today chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Cummittee of the Foreign Board. 

On his ninety-fourth birthday, December 3, Dr. 
Brown visited the Board offices in New York, received 
birthday good wishes from many staff members, and 
addressed a regular meeting of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. He told the group about another book he is 
writing at the request of his family and friends—his 
personal reminiscences. He said his present interests 
continue to be international in scope; he is still treas- 
urer of the Church Peace Union, “There will never 
be enduring peace,” Dr. Brown reminded the Board, 
“until it is founded on principles of righteousness.” 


Waldensian to Argentina 

At the request of the Union Theological Seminary 
in Buenos Aires, the Waldensians of Italy have ap- 
pointed a theological professor to serve on the faculty 
of the Argentine school for the coming year. The 
Waldensian Church, which represents the Presby- 
terian-Reformed family in Italy, is the world’s oldest 
Protestant group, established before the Reformation. 
Their strength is in the northern valleys of Italy. 


The Family of Many Birthplaces 

There are now five members of the Paul R. Winn 
family, but their list of birthplaces includes four differ- 
ent countries—somewhat of a record even for a mis- 
sionary family. The father, Paul, was born in Presby- 
terian mission home in Korea. His wife, Anne Lewis, 
was born in Paotingfu, China, the daughter of Pres- 
byterian missionaries. While the Winns were in U.S.A. 
in 1938, their daughter, Elizabeth, was born. Then 
the Winns went back to China as Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries, and there their son John was born in 1940. 
But when World War II came, the Winns were trans- 
ferred to Guatemala. There in 1945 their third child, 
Thomas, was born, Recently, the Winns have been 
transferred to Medellin, Colombia, South America. 


Bibles and Bridgework in West Africa 

Theodore Shanks, who runs a mobile dental clinic 
out of the Presbyterian mission hospital at Elat in the 
French Cameroun, recently visited neighboring Span- 
ish Guinea. There are no resident dentists in the 
Spanish colony, so the Governor General “graciously 
permitted” Shanks to hold a dental clinic there. He 
pulled 178 teeth in one afternoon, His patients heard 
about Dr. Shanks’s mission connection, and many of 
them asked for copies of the Bible. When the stock of 
Bibles ran out, one Spaniard was asked to wait for 
his until a new supply arrived. Then the Spaniard 
told the missionary, “I have lived forty and five years 
without ever seeing a Bible. I suppose I can wait two 
days more before holding one in my hands.” 
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BERKELEY 
STARTS THEM OFF 


The First Church in Berkeley, California, has set a record by 
sending into Christian service as ministers or missionaries 
an average of almost six young people each year for the 


past forty-five years. 


By CLIFFORD M. DRURY 


URING the past forty-five years, the 

First Presbyterian Church of Berke- 
ley, California, has sent more than 260 
of its sons and daughters into full-time 
Church vocations. This number includes 
fifty-seven who are now under the care 
of the session. Can any other Presby- 
terian church equal this record? 

The First Church of Berkeley is stra- 
tegically located within two blocks of 
the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. For the past fifty years the mem- 
bership has fluctuated between 1,500 
and 2,000. Because of its location in a 
college community, the church has been 
serving a constantly shifting constitu- 
ency. Stucents come and go as do their 
parents and members of the faculty. 
Most of these 260 who once held or now 
hold membership in First Church, did 
not grow up in the church, but rather 
transferred their membership after mov- 
ing to Berkeley. Among this group of 
transferees were many who had decided 
to enter some full-time Church vocation 
before they joined First Church. But 
there was another large group who went 
to the university to study science or law 
or engineering or some other subject and 
then changed to the ministry or some 
other form of full-time Church service 
because of the direct influence of First 
Church. 

The unusual recruiting record of First 
Church dates back to 1905 when the 
late Dr. Lapsley McAfee began his 
twenty-five-year ministry in that church. 
Dr. McAfee had a passion for directing 
promising young men into the ministry. 
Many who remember him with affection 
can recall how he would put his arm 
around.a boy and ask him, “How about 
it? Are these plans that you have the 
Lord’s will for your life?” He gathered 
those who had decided for the ministry 
into a group called the Witness Club. 


The members of this fellowship met pe- 
riodically for dinner and for prayer. 
Young men who were contemplating en- 
tering the ministry would be invited as 
guests. 

In 1916 Dr. Lewis B. Hillis began his 
long and effective ministry as student 
pastor for the Presbyterian students on 
the campus of the University of Calli- 
fornia. Dr. Hillis worked with all of the 
Presbyterian churches in Berkeley. He 
excelled as a counselor and worked in 
harmony with Dr. McAfee. Throughout 
the years Dr. Hillis and his successors at 
Westminster House have been intimate- 
ly associated with the succession of pas- 
tors at First Church. The Foundation 
and the church supplemented each 
other. 

When Dr. McAfee retired in 1930, an 
appreciative congregation dedicated a 
plaque in the sanctuary, which contains 
the names of 138 of the sons and daugh- 
ters of the church who had become min- 
isters or missionaries during Dr. Mc- 
Afee’s ministry. 

Dr. Francis Shunk Downs was called 
to the pulpit of First Church in 1932 
and served as pastor until 1944. During 
his ministry, an additional group of 
thirty-nine entered full-time Church serv- 
ice plus another group still in the course 
of their preparation in 1944. The present 
pastor, Dr. Robert Boyd Munger, is a 
son of the church. His father was one of 
the elders who served on the session 
during Dr. McAfee’s ministry and Bob’s 
early years were spent in the church 
when Dr. McAfee was in his prime. Dr. 
Munger was called to this church in 
1945 and since then ninety have entered 
full-time Church vocations or are now 
in the process of their educational prepa- 
ration. According to a census taken in 
May, 1950, twelve members of this 
church were enrolled at San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, ten were at 
Princeton, twelve were completing their 
college work, and six were in other 


From this church more than ninety men and women have gone into mission fields > 
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Nine of Berkeley First Church’s recruits, All of them have studied or are studying at Princeton Seminary. Back row, left to right: 
Howard Svendson, Noble Streeter, Kelmore Spencer, John Adams—a pastor in Washington—and Richard Douse. Front: Wayne 
Hansen and Ben Weir—both in California churches—Marvin Jacobs—pastor of a church in North Dakota—and Ward Murray. 


schools preparing for the ministry. 
What are some of the techniques used 
to maintain such an astonishing recruit- 
ing record? The church has always placed 
great emphasis upon the necessity of 
having a vital and personal religious ex- 
perience with Christ. Since the days of 
Dr. McAfee, small “cell groups” have 
met regularly for prayer among adults 
and youth alike. First Church has been 
known around the world for its keen 
and continuing interest in missions. The 
Year Book of Prayer for national and 
foreign missions is used constantly by 
pastor and group leaders alike; there 
are special classes for college young 
people in the Church School, and mis- 
sionaries fresh from the field are fre- 
quently invited to speak. Amember of this 
church who made a study of its church 
vocation program wrote: “Seeing and 
hearing missionaries firsthand and know- 
ing their children, has made the mis- 
sionary challenge real to the young peo- 
ple. It is littke wonder that a large part 
of the ministerial candidates from Berke- 
ley First have gone into mission work.” 
Out of the 260, sixty-seven have gone 
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to mission fields in Asia, fifteen to South 
America, five to the Near East, five to 
Africa—a total of ninety-two. 

The post-war generation of university 
students includes many who are married. 
First Church adapts itself to this situa- 
tion and sponsors a Schooner Club for 
young married couples. This group now 
averages an attendance of about 150 
each Sunday. A number have already 
entered the ministry out of this fellow- 
ship and others are considering doing so. 

The main organization for college 
young people at First Church is Calvin 
Club which meets each Sunday evening 
for light refreshments and a worship 
program. After their two-hour fellowship 
and meeting, many remain to take part 
in the evening worship. The last activity 
of a full day is a “singspiration” at West- 
minster House which gets started about 
9:15 with young people joining in from 
other Presbyterian churches. The mem- 
bership of Calvin Club has ranged from 
150 to 350 through the years, with more 
than 200 often in attendance at their 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 14 
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Sunday evening meetings. The “sing- 
spirations” at Westminster House also 
attracts up to 200. 

Why has First Church of Berkeley 
been so successful in its recruiting pro- 
gram for the ministry and the mission 
fields? No simple answer can be given. 
Undoubtedly the tradition of forty-five 
years’ standing has attracted to this 
church students from all over California 
and from other parts of the nation who 
have decided to enter the ministry or 
who are seriously considering doing so. 
Again, the techniques evolved through 
the years have been found to be most 
effective for that situation. However, it 
should not be forgotten that the church 
has always emphasized the necessity of 
a deep religious experience on the part 
of the individual. Through the minis- 
tries of three pastors over the past forty- 
five years, First Church of Berkeley has 
consistently and continually stressed the 
evangelical aspects of Christianity. Out 
of such a background has come this con- 
tinuing stream of young people who 
have given their lives to Christ and the 
Church. 
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SEMINARIES: FACTS AND FIGURES 


Chart and figures compiled by Clifford M. Drury 


The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is 
running short of one of its important 
resources—ministers. In the latest year 
for which totals are available, 1949, the 
Church ordained 172 seminary gradu- 
ates and received sixty ministers who 
transferred from other denominations— 
a total of 232 available for pastorates. 
In the same year, 225 Presbyterian min- 
isters died, and thirty more transferred 
to other denominations—a total of 255, 
for a net loss of twenty-three. Similar 
figures for 1948 showed a loss of sixty- 
four ministers. And from 1936 to 1943 
the number of ordained men in the 
Church declined each year (see chart). 

Another part of this problem is the 
fact that many Presbyterian U.S.A. 
churches do not have pastors. An an- 
alysis of the 2,000 churches without 
resident pastors in 1949 has shown that 
551 of those congregations could have 
supported pastors if trained men had 
been available. Actually, the number of 
ordained men exceeds slightly the num- 
ber of Presbyterian congregations. But 
only two-thirds of these men serve local 
churches. The other third include some 
1,000 who are retired, and 1,400 who 
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have left Church work entirely. 

In the nine Presbyterian seminaries 
(see box), more than a thousand minis- 
terial candidates are enrolled. In non- 
accredited Church seminaries there are 
an additional 200 Presbyterians. Add 
the men still in college who want to be- 
come ministers, and the full count of 
candidates for the Presbyterian ministry 
comes to more than 1,800. But it will be 
seven years before they are ordained. 

To increase this number, the Church 
must “present adequately to young men 
of promise the opportunity and call of 
the Christian ministry as a vocation,” a 





1950 Seminary Statistics 
Ministerial Craduates 
Seminary Students Spring 1950 
Bloomfield 18 
Dubuque ..... 66 8 
jJ. C. Smith ... 34 ll 
Lincoln ...... 30 2 
Louisville . 106 16 
McCormick 212 47 
Princeton ... 349 116 
San Francisco. . 137 27 
Western ..... 115 33 
Totals. . . . 1,067 261 

Tetal enrollment has increased from 946 
(°49) to 1,067 (“50). 











committee of laymen reported to the 
1950 General Assembly after a year’s 
study of seminaries. But the Church 
must also improve its facilities for train- 
ing and housing these future pastors. 
Because of the war, increased enroll- 
ments, and an increasing number of 
married students, the seminaries have 
not had a chance to expand. The com- 
mittee of laymen reported: “The grow- 
ing demand for pastors by our expand- 
ing Church has revealed the fact we are 
not properly equipped with sufficient 
facilities to prepare them. Our theolog- 
ical seminaries, as they exist today, have 
very much the facilities and equipment 
and, all in all, not much larger staffs 
than they had fifty years ago.” 

To help bridge the gap between the 
Church’s need and its supplies of or- 
dained men, that committee suggested: 
that “a minimum of $500,000 per year 
is currently required from the churches 
for seminary operating expenses”; that an 
estimated $8,000,000 is needed for sem- 
inary “building rehabilitation and addi- 
tions”; and that congregations should be 
made aware of their obligation to encour- 
age young men to train for the ministry. 
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... From the minutes of the Executive 


Committee, the Board of Directors 


of Presbyterian Life... 
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PITCH-IN DINNER 


W° HAD TO EXPLAIN once to a lady 
who had lived in our town for sev- 
eral months that we did not have “pi- 
geon dinners” at the church. She said 
she had wondered why we called them 
pigeon dinners and never served any 
pigeons. As we explained to her, we now 
explain to you that “pitch-in” is our 
word, and it’s what we have every third 
Wednesday on Family Night in the 
Hanover (Indiana) Presbyterian 
Church. In other places a pitch-in may 
be a potluck or a basket dinner or a 
carry-in or a covered-dish, but whatever 
the name it tastes the same and the taste 
is good. 

Everybody cooks “a dish” at home 
and brings it to the church. Nobody 
works very hard, All day you feel as 
though you're going out to dinner, 
though you have a huge pan of meat 
loaf in the oven or a cake cooling off 
for icing. 

At an authentic pitch-in, nobody con- 
sults with anybody else about what to 
bring. We always wonder whether some- 
time there'll be nothing but scalloped 
potatoes, but it never works out that 
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By 
KATHARINE McAFEE PARKER 


way and we usually remark that it’s 
funny it doesn’t. 

We bring our own dishes and silver 
and carry everything home dirty. That 
divides lots of work. Almost always 
somebody forgets a plate or a cup or 
something, and then, of course, we give 
him what he needs from the church 
cupboard. 

Until late afternoon of a pitch-in day, 
Bob Cosby, our janitor, is the only one 
who works at the church. He gets the 
long tables set up and puts the chairs 
around them. He also stacks the primary 
department chairs in the nearby choir 
loft, so we can use the room. At four- 
thirty or so, a committee of women ar- 
rives with aprons. The circles of our 
women’s association take strict turns 
sending a committee to spread the cloths 
and put the flowers, candles, salts and 
peppers, creams and sugars, rolls and 
butters on the tables, And to make the 
coffee. 

By six o'clock almost every family has 


arrived. The meats and vegetables and 
salads and pickles and jellies are on a 
long table in the primary department 
room next to the kitchen. Pies and cakes 
and puddings are on the kitchen table. 
Finally John Fox, our pastor, quiets the 
crowd waiting in the church and asks 
the blessing. Usually before it is fin- 
ished, the committee in the kitchen has 
been hushed into silence. 


W: GET IN LINE, our plate in our left 
hand, with a cup hooked over our little 
finger. That leaves our right hand free 
for serving ourselves. The men often 
put their silver in the breast pockets of 
their coats, with the tines of the fork 
sticking up. Families with small children 
take the longest going through the line 
because they have several plates to fill. 

The trick in taking food at a pitch-in 
is to take a little of a lot of different 
things. It makes an odd looking assort- 
ment on a plate, but it’s good. Sometimes 
you can feel Mrs. So-and-So watching 
you to see whether you're taking some 
of her dumplings in preference to Mrs. 
Such-and-Such’s, If you’re honest, you 
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probably admit that you glance now 
and then at the salad you brought to see 
how it’s going. There is a slight loss of 
face for the maker of a neglected dish, 
and conversely there is quite a bit of 
prestige in taking home an absolutely 
empty casserole. You don’t mention it 
if something looks like a mistake. Its 
maker may be standing near. A college 
professor got himself established as the 
model husband once when he came 
along brightly looking for his wife’s 
baked beans. The average man is will- 
ing to try some other man’s wife’s beans 
once. 
Filling Up 

Some dishes are emptied in a flash. 
People who come pretty far along in the 
line simply don’t know there has ever 
been any fried chicken. There is also 
the problem of when to take dessert. 
Some people take their pie and/or cake 
on their first time past the table, but 
it’s generally considered better to come 
back later. Then your plate’s empty, and 
you don’t have to put blackberry pie 
on top of carrot relish. When the best 
meats and salads are gone, people near 
the end of the line are apt to take des- 
sert along with everything else, guar- 
anteeing first choice in that department. 

We come out of the kitchen with our 
plates full, and take places at one of the 
tables. It’s good food on our plate, good 
coffee in our cup, and our friends are 
around the room, We like it that there 
are oldtimers and newcomers together, 
the young and the old, the undertaker 
and the professor, the preacher and the 
postmaster, the farmer and the garage- 
man. We smile at nine-to-eleven boys 
who go off with their plates to the back 
gallery where they can stuff in peace. 
We think it’s cute to see five-year-olds 
Andy Eisan and Sally Blanning eating 
together, and our hearts warm within us 
as we watch the Vladimirov family, 
lately come from Europe to make a new 
home in our town. The prize dessert 
this night is Mrs. Vladimirov’s cake, 
beautifully iced in a Latvian way. 

After we have eaten together, we pack 
our dishes in our baskets and go into 
the auditorium for a program. Lately 
it’s usually been a movie like Kenji 
Comes Home, or Second Chance. 

By eight o’clock we go home, with a 
good feeling of having been together 
in the church. 

Elton Trueblood calls the church sup- 
per a “sacred institution” and says we 
are not wise when we smile at it. It 
is “the oldest Christian ritual,” and we 
should build on its sound base. 


Here AT HANOVER we understand, I 
think, what he means, though we 
wouldn’t think to say it in just those 
words. Maybe we do smile a little at 
things that happen at pitch-ins, but it’s 
the kind of smiling that goes with be- 
longing. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


Presbyterian Facts, 1950. The chal- 
lenging and useful popular digest of 
the 1950 annual reports of the Boards 
of Foreign Missions, National Mis- 
sions, and Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 48 
pages. Free. . 
The Christian Answer to Life’s Ur- 
gent Problems. A brief and appealing 
statement of Christian belief and mo- 
tives in popular language, with point- 
ed application to daily living. To help 
people become Christians and to help 
Christians deepen their understand- 
ing and commitment. For private 
reading and study groups. 30-page 
pamphlet. 6c. 
Rural Prospect, by Mark Rich. Mis- 
sionary Education Movement adult 
study book on the current home 
theme, Toward A Christian Commu- 
nity. A “must” for any adult who will 
take a serious part in discussions of 
problems of the rural church. $1.00. 
This Is National Missions. The work 
and organization of the Board of 
National Missions presented briefly. 
Available in quantity for church-wide 
distribution. Free. 
Syria-Lebanon Cut-n-Fold. Addition 
to the series of paper-doll families, 
homes and animals to cut out and 
stand up. Missionary story included. 
For children 6 to 11 years. Others in 
the series: Navajo Indians, Puerto 
Ricans, Southeastern Alaska, China, 
Japan. 50c each. 
Westminster Fellowship Comes to 
First Church. Presbyterian Young 
People’s Day will be observed in 
many churches on January 28. This 
32-page booklet tells the story of a 
small group of young people who be- 
came an active Westminster Fellow- 
ship organization. Free. 
Race Relations Sunday Packet for 
1951. Race Relations Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 11, marks the beginning of 
Brotherhood month. Materials in this 
packet are prepared by the National 
Council of Churches and are good for 
year-round interracial activities. 10c. 
Order any of the above from Pres- 
byterian Distribution Service: 
Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 13, II. 
315 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, 

Calif. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 

Calif. 

Write for free Catalog of Liter- 
ature and Audio-Visual Materials. 











OUR FUTURE 
(Continued from page 9) 


the churches, But no attempt must be 
made to romanize Protestantism. The 
New Testament and the genius of the 
Christian religion require that room 
shall be made for valid and necessary 
differences among Christians within the 
great unity of common allegiance to 
Jesus Christ as the head of the Church. 
May Protestantism never be lured by 
the glamour of a single ecclesiastical 
authority! When evangelical Christians 
become fuily committed to Christ and 
dedicated to the consummation of a holy 
community, co-extensive with the in- 
habited globe, where Christian love and 
freedom shall prevail, then Roman Cath- 
olicity, with its hierarchical control and 
its totalitarian spirit, shall begin to wane 
in its contemporary influence. 

The fourth and final requisite for a 
Protestant strategy is appropriate action 
in the social and political realm. Prot- 
estant Christians, as responsible citizens, 
must do everything in their power to 
counteract those activities of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the secular order 
which threaten religious freedom and 
seek to control the institutions of so- 
ciety. The menace of Roman clericalism 


| must be met with wisdom and decision. 


In the early thirties of the present cen- 
tury, clericalism began to appear for the 
first time as a potent public phenom- 


' enon in the United States of America. 








| In the intervening zee, not only Prot- 


estant churchmen have become awake 
to the peril, but also American liberals 
who are interested in freedom of thought 
and the maintenance of free cultural 
institutions, The recent book by Paul 
Blanshard entitled, American Freedom 
and Catholic Power, is the first literary 
manifestation of the reaction of liberal- 
ism against the threat of clericalism. 


ROTESTANT CHRISTIANS may expect to 
witness in this country the traditional 
rhythmic cycle of clerical action and 
popular reaction, The attempt to dom- 
inate the institutions of society will be 
followed by a violent reaction on the 
part of liberals. But, in the meantime, 
the highways and byways of our na- 
tional life may become strewn with 
wreckage, as has frequently happened 
in Latin countries. This is a contingency 
which must be avoided at all costs. For 
that reason, all American citizens who 
are committed to that kind of freedom 
which is the fruit of evangelical, Bib- 
lical Christianity must unite together to 
= those freedoms which are now 

ing menaced in strangely subtle but 
decisive ways. 

If these four fundamentals of Protes- 
tant strategy are clearly envisaged and 
soundly implemented, we Protestant 
Christians will have much to do—but 
nothing to fear. 
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VEWS OF YOUTH ae 


Detroit Foundation Helps 
Church-Related College 

Alarmed by the plight of the small 
liberal arts college, the Josephine E. 
Gordon Foundation of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has given $10,000 to Presbyterian- 
related Park College, Parkville, Mis- 
souri, to be spent within the next twelve 
months on scholarship aid to needy 
students. 

This year the Foundation is devoting 
one-sixth of its income to scholarship 
aid, chiefly to Park College and the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

“The Foundation is convinced it is 
making a contribution to an extremely 
important cause,” Dr, Warren B. Cook- 
sey, a director, said. Dr. Cooksey, 
a former trustee of Park College, 
is president of the Michigan Health 
Fund. “Through the gift and stipulation 
that it be spent within a year, it hopes 
to draw attention to the present desper- 
ate predicament of independent and 
church-related colleges, neither type 
supported by taxes and both sharing in 
the nationwide drop in enrollment at a 
time of rising costs.” 


Dr. Cooksey believes that the large 
tax-supported universities make splen- 
did contributions to education on its 
higher levels, particularly in the post- 
graduate fields. “However,” he stated, 
“in the four under-graduate years of 
college leading to the bachelor degree, 
it is my belief that the independent and 
church-related colleges are able to pro- 
vide a wholesome education that can- 
not be duplicated in the state universi- 
ties. 

“It is the unanimous view of the Gor- 
don directors that if we are to preserve 


the finest traits of American life that 
have made this country great, a major 
contribution can come from the small 
colleges which are now so desperately 
in need of help. They must be given new 
and vigorous help. They are the insti- 
tutions which emphasize a sense of com- 
munity responsibility along with fine 
academic training in small groups, 
which emphasize character and spiritual 
values. In my judgment, it would be a 
tragedy of the highest order if these 
small colleges should be allowed to 
falter in their contribution to society.” 


Anti-Subversives Act Bars 
German Student from U. S. 

The Association of Presbyterian Uni- 
versity Pastors’ plan to bring a European 
student to America to tour Presbyterian 
student centers this winter (P.L., Nov. 
25), fell through last month. Ed Oben- 
diek, outstanding German student chos- 
en for the program, can’t get into this 
country because of the government's 
new anti-subversives act. 

The twenty-two-year-old youth lead- 
er’s visa was cancelled because he once 
belonged to the Hitler Youth organiza- 
tion, and he thinks his chances of getting 
a new one are slim. “I am not an excep- 
tional case—because I was not perse- 
cuted by the Nazis. I was enlisted b 
the police in 1942 in the Hitler Yout 
along with all who had resisted so far. 
So I shall have to wait until things 
change. And no one knows when that 
will be.” 


Under the plan, Ed Obendiek would 
have spent the year visiting student cen- 
ters and exchanging ideas. Purpose of 
the program is to make the ecumenical 
Christian movement more real to Amer- 
ican students. 























Personality Profile 


Marian Edwards 


A 1950 graduate from Bryn Mawr 


College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, pert, 
twenty-two-year-old Marian Edwards is 
working in France this year on a spe- 
cial appointment from the Board of For- 
eign Missions. Her job is in Paris with 
Cimade, French relief agency. She 
teaches English to refugees, helps to 
distribute clothing, interviews and coun- 
sels refugees, and translates pamphlets 
and documents from French into Eng- 
lish. She says, “Some of the stories 
which the refugees tell about life under 
Russian domination and their escape 
from this rule are unbelievable, Our 
greatest task, I believe, is to counteract 
the deep-seated hatred which fills their 
minds.” 
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“Although we can’t replace Obendiek 
this academic year, I’m hoping it will 
be possible to bring a Pr: a to this 
country next year,” the Reverend Har- 
old Viehman, of the Department of Stu- 
dent Work of the Board of Christian 
Education, said. 


Half-million Raised 
For Japan University 

More than 50,000 young people from 
all over the United States last year gave 
over half a million dollars for the cause 
of Christian education in Japan. 

The young people were donors to the 
recent International Christian University 
youth campaign. All of the money has 
been sent to Japan toward the building 
of the Christian University at Mitaka. 

In the national youth campaign, 
which began last April, thousands of 
young people went to the polls to “vote” 
and cast their ballots for “peace and 
good will.” Each ballot represented at 
least a dollar donation. At the votin 
booths the young people also at 
friendship rosters which are being sent 
to Japan in a gigantic scroll. 

Two young Americans will present 
this scroll to the youth of Japan as a 
gesture of international good will. To 
select the spokesmen, the Japan Chris- 
tian University Foundation held a con- 
test which ended December 31. An ex- 
pense-free trip to Japan will be awarded 
to the boy and girl who submitted the 
best speeches. 

Leading the nation in the youth cam- 
paign was the city of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. In a thirty-day drive, the young 
Virginians raised $1,945.20 for the Jap- 
anese university. 

From April 16 to October 30, more 
than 500 state, area, county and com- 
munity youth chairmen were recruited 
for the campaign. Contributions also 
came from young people in Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and Canada. 


Safi’s New Career 

There’s a story behind a Hastings 
College sophomore by the name of Sei- 
foullah Lotfi. 

Called “Safi” by his classmates at the 
Church-related school in Hastings, Ne- 
braska, he is thirty-seven-years-old, was 
raised a Mohammedan in Tabriz, Iran, 
and once planned a career in the Iranian 
Air Force. It took a war, a trip to Eng- 
land, and a Presbyterian landlord to con- 
vince him that “ wanted more than 
anything else to go to America and train 
for the Presbyterian ministry. 

It happened this way, After Safi grad- 
uated from high school in 1932, he 
joined the Iranian Air Force. In 1940, 
just after the opening of World War II, 
he was chosen by his superiors to go to 
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Seifoullah Lotfi 


England and attend a training school 
there for advanced instruction. 

While in England, where he stayed 
for two years, Safi roomed with a de- 
vout Presbyterian family, At first he was 
too busy with his studies to pay much 
attention to them. And learning the Eng- 
lish language was difficult for him. 


But gradually he got to know the 
family better. He was impressed by 
their faith, their devotion, and their high 
standards, and he began to wonder if 
there wasn't a religion better than Mo- 
hammedanism. 

He began to study this new faith, but 
he found he did not know enough about 
his own faith to compare the two. So he 
began to read the sacred books of both 
religions in order to compare and con- 
trast them. 

At the end, he decided to become a 
Christian. He returned to Iran after his 
training period was over, impatient to 
leave his native country and go to study 
his new religion. At length, after the 
war, he was released from the Iranian 
Air Force and was free to study. 

He had heard about Hastings Col- 
lege, a Presbyterian school in Nebraska, 
and he set his heart on going there. Be- 
cause he had left the Mohammedan re- 
ligion, his family refused to help him. 
But finally he found a way to get to the 
United States and Hastings. 


He is majoring in history at the col- 
lege, and is active in the campus YMCA 
and the Ambassadors’ Club, a group of 
students which supplies church services 
to understaffed Nebraska churches. 

Safi is one of the most popular stu- 
dents on campus, and is in great de- 
mand as a speaker throughout the state. 
The money he makes as a speaker helps 
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him through college, but most of his 
expenses are paid through hard work. 
Any Saturday morning a visitor to Ring- 
land Hall, the college administration 
building, can find Safi there, waxing 
the floors to earn his way to a new career. 


Fun for the Kids 

A traveling variety show organized by 
the Westminster Fellowship of Macal- 
ester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, is 
touring orphans’ homes, hospitals, and 
other institutions in the Twin Cities area 
to perform for children who don’t have 
much outside entertainment. 

Called the “Tartan Troupers,” the 
student group includes dancers, magi- 
cians, comedians, and puppeteers. 

The show was produced by student 
Tony Grundy and centers around a mas- 
ter of ceremonies who distributes candy, 
balloons, and small toys to the children. 

The troupe made its debut November 
30 with a one-hour show at the Gillette 
Hospital in St. Paul. Plans call for two 
performances each month until April. 


New Student Center Started 
For University of Oklahoma 

A new Westminster Foundation cen- 
ter building is going up a block away 
from the University of Oklahoma cam- 
pus in Norman, Oklahoma. 


The $141,000 center will also be 
the educational unit for the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Norman. Dr. Ken- 
neth E. Feaver, pastor of the church 
and director of student work, says the 





new building is the beginning of a proj- 
ect that will cost about $250,000 when 
completed. 


Churches throughout Oklahoma 
helped provide the funds. So far, $275,- 
000 has been raised by the Westmin- 
ster Foundation of the state synod, 
headed by the Reverend C, Ralston 
Smith of Oklahoma City. Some of the 
money will also be used to provide a 
Presbyterian student center in Stillwat- 
er, where Oklahoma A. and M. College 
is located, Ultimately $350,000 will be 
raised for the two projects. 

The Norman unit, a two-story build- 
ing, will provide a worship center, class- 
rooms, and recreational facilities, as well 
as offices, a dining hall, and church 
school rooms for the Norman congre- 
gation. 


Missouri Youth Rallies 
Reach Large Audience 


Five college students in the rural 
Presbytery of Hannibal in Missouri took 
on a big job this winter. Together, they 
sponsored five leadership training rallies 
in churches throughout the area plus 
one rally for the entire presbytery. 

The students estimate that in their 
rallies they worked with more than 400 
young people. Nearly 200 attended the 
presbytery rally alone. 

The team included Phyllis Stickler, 
Joe Trower, John Tranbarger, Mary 
Isabel Griffiths, and Faun Aleen Pettey. 
Theme of the program was “What Can 
the Church Expect of Youth?” 
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Detroit church leaders meet to discuss plans for their part in Michigan 
Synod’s campaign to raise $95,000 for a summer camp. From left are Mrs. 
Carl Moxon, secretary of the synod fund committee; Lawrence Branden- 
berry, elder in First Church, Milford; the Rev. Walter Geske, First Church, 
Howell, chairman of Detroit committee; Sarah Dunn, Westminster Fel- 
lowship representative from First Church, Birmingham; and the Rev. 
John Bathgate, Christian Education director of Detroit Presbytery. 
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Sheer Entertainment 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


| pee SHEER ENTERTAINMENT, the lush- 
est current screen offering is MGM’s 
King Solomon’s Mines in technicolor. 
It’s one of those rare pictures that has 
you on the edge of your seat almost from 
start to finish. Time’s reviewer aptly de- 
scribed it as a picture of “deserts, moun- 
tains, and African veldt, eight thousand 
native tribesmen and six thousand wild 
animals, supported by Deborah Kerr 
and Stewart Granger.” I'll wager that 
H. Rider Haggard, on whose writings 
the film story is based, never dreamed 
up anything comparable to this! 

The complaint of many a visitor to 
Africa and of those who have lived 
there for years is that the wild animals 
of the African veldt are seldom to be 
seen. On this and many other points 
King Solomon’s Mines leaves nothing to 
be desired. It’s the story of a wealthy 
English woman (Deborah Kerr) who, 
with her brother (Richard Carlson), 
hires a guide (Stewart Granger) to lead 
them on a safari in search of her missing 
husband. He had set out earlier to find 
the mines of King Solomon, far in the 
uncharted interior, and had failed to 
return. In the course of their journey 
they are threatened in spine-tingling 
succession by all manner of African 
wildlife, including snakes and croco- 
diles. The climax comes in a stampede 
of thousands of animals flowing over 
and around the party in a mounting 
fury of thudding hooves, until the audi- 
ence is limp with exhaustion. 


King Solomon’s Mines adventurers, 
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Added to the inhospitality of nature 
is the animosity of native tribes whose 
territory must be crossed. Most impres- 
sive are the Watussis, seven-and-a-half- 
foot giants encountered near the jour- 
ney’s end. I won't spoil the fun by 
telling how it all comes out, but I can’t 
refrain from registering appreciation for 
the film’s restraint in handling the in- 
evitable love interest. I was intrigued, 
as always, with the movie heroine's 
ability to emerge from each new vicis- 
situde as fresh as a daisy and twice as 
pretty as the day before. I’m not com- 
plaining. In spite of the beauteous, red- 
haired Miss Kerr, it’s Africa that steals 
the show. This is one picture they can 
call “exciting,” “fascinating,” and “spec- 
tacular” without overshooting the mark. 

Another excellent new picture, and 
one that I found both rewarding and 
exciting, is United Artists’ Cyrano De 
Bergerac. It was directed by Stanley 
Kramer (The Men), and features Jose 
Ferrer and Mala Powers. I found it re- 
warding because my fear that it might 
not measure up to the stage presenta- 
tion proved groundless; exciting be- 
cause it so faithfully brings within the 
reach of millions what has heretofore 
been available only to the few. 

In confessing my long-standing aftec- 
tion for Rostand’s classic, I know that 
I run the horrible risk of being branded 
an incurable romantic. For be it known 
that despite rave notices in the papers 
and in such journals as Time and The 
Saturday Review Of Literature, The 
New Yorker (November 18) was unim- 
pressed. This occasionally refreshing 





Deborah Kerr and Stewart Granger (right). 
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fountain of sophistication regards the 
whole affair as rather childish. Others 
accord Jose Ferrer the palm for some 
of the best acting of his notable stage 
career. They applaud the casting of 
eighteen-year-old Mala Powers in the 
role of Roxanne (a role usually given to 
actresses much older than Rostand in- 
tended). But The New Yorker dissents, 
and in rather choice language. Cyrano 
is an “oral neurotic” given to much 
“blustering and bleating.” Roxanne, poor 
girl, “sounds like a Stork Club blossom 
begging her escort to talk about some- 
thing besides business.” Every man to 
his choice! Ordinarily I would agree 
that a film should be long on picture 
and short on talk, but not when the 
play has lines like Cyrano’s. 
Picture of the Month 

For discussion purposes, the picture- 
of-the-month for me is The Jackpot, a 
| Twentieth-Century-Fox production star- 
|ring Jimmy Stewart and Barbara Hale. 
To give The New Yorker its due, this 
film is based on a story which originally 
appeared in that magazine. It had to do 
with a family in New England that won 
the jackpot on one of the give-away 
shows that have mousetrapped so many 
radio listeners. The picture version is 
all about the Bill Lawrences of Green- 
| ville, Indiana, and what happened when 
| Bill (Jimmy Stewart), responding to a 
phone call from the “Federal Broad- 
| casting Company” identified the “mys- 
| tery voice” and won the $24,500 jackpot. 
| Only it wasn’t cash; it was a diamond 
|ring, watches galore, cartons of soup, a 





three years’ supply of frozen foods, a 
pony, any number of other commodities, 
and a complete refinishing of the interior 
of the Lawrence home. 


The Familiar Mr. Stewart 


This is billed as a funny picture, and 
the audience laughs heartily all the way 
through. Jimmy Stewart is at his best 
as the familiar homespun figure who 
pokes along and gets out of one mess 
only to get into another. The supporting 
cast (especially the two children) is ex- 
cellent. Unhappily the producers felt it 
necessary to include social drinking, and 
to treat conviviality and drunkenness as 
funny—a thing the churches have been 
trying for years to persuade Hollywood 
to play down. 

But when all’s said and done, this 
isn't just a funny picture. Perhaps the 
most widely prevalent social disease 
of our day 
or another—the almost pathological 
eagerness to “win the jackpot”—to get 
something for nothing. Mixed up with 
it, of course, is the desire for excite- 
ment. In its simplest terms it is an urge 


is gambling in one form 


to escape, evidence of an unwillingness 
or an inability to face reality. In some 
places the very name of the picture 
has proved an embarrassment. So many 
people came thinking that there was 
something to be won that the billing had 
to be changed to “I Won The Jackpot.” 
The basic question is not whether gam- 
bling is good or bad, but what modern 
society . . . Christianity . . . the Church 

. can offer that is a truly satisfying 
alternative. 














Native chieftain in full regalia greets the explorers in King Solomon’s Mines. 
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By CHAD WALSH 


| pen A NEGRO to grow up in America, 
experience the full horrors of Jim 
Crowism on all levels, and still not be 
filled with bitterness and hatred toward 
the white race is a miracle. The marvel 
is that the miracle occurs so frequently. 
In many ways, the miracle is still more 
astounding if the Negro happens to be 
a minister of the Gospel, for in that 
case he cannot help reflecting frequently 
on the very unchristian behavior of mil- 
lions of white Christians. 

The Reverend James H. Robinson, a 
Presbyterian minister, has achieved that 
miracle. His book, Road Without Turn- 
ing (Farrar, Straus, New York, 312 
pages, $3.00), is written with a truly 
Christian lack of rancor. Its calm, al- 
most matter-of-fact tone makes the nar- 
rative all the more moving. The story 
of Mr. Robinson’s childhood in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, where he soon learned 
what a Negro’s supposed place is, makes 
agonizing enough reading; his experi- 
ences in the enlightened halls of Union 
Theological Seminary, where some of 
the students showed a Jim Crow men- 
tality, is equally heart-breaking. As the 
author shows, the “Negro problem” is 
not a southern specialty; in fact, the 
Northern Negro often has the more dif- 
ficult time, since the Jim Crow tradition 
north of the Mason and Dixon line con- 
sists mostly of unspoken taboos which 








James H. Robinson 
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A Christian 


Lack of Raneor 


the Negro violates without being certain 
of their existence. 





As Mr. Robinson sees it—and many | 
of his white brethren would agree with | 
this—the race problem is at the heart of | 
the success or failure of the United | 
States. (Even the Russian Communists 
intuitively realize that, one might add. ) 
He recognizes the progress that has been 
made in recent years, but views it as 
painfully slow, and gravely acknowl- 
edges that many generations will be 
needed to solve the problem in its en- 
tirety. 

Mr. Robinson’s church is at the edge 
of Harlem—the Church of the Master. 
It is open to all races. The Sydenham 
Hospital in New York City, which he 
helped to get going, follows a strict 
policy of no racial discrimination in per- 
sonnel or patients. Even after it was 
taken over by the city, this policy was 
maintained, since the private group 
controlling the hospital made this a con- 
dition of transfer. 





“Equal But Separate” 


One of the most interesting parts of | 
the book deals with the old idea of 
“equal but separate” facilities. In actual 
practice, of course, the facilities are 
practically never equal. But even if they 
were, Mr. Robinson opposes the whole | 
idea. Separate facilities, as he sees it, | 
constitute a psychological barrier and 
form of segregation between the races. 
In the long run, all barriers must be 
knocked down. 

This book is almost required reading 
for any white person who wants to know 
what it feels like to be on the other side 
of a totally unnecessary fence. But it is 
more than that—it is a heartening dem- 
onstration of the power of God to bring 
forth the fruits of love in a human life 
where bitterness would seem more the 
thing to be expected. 

Two of the other outstanding books 
this month are parallel to each other in 
many ways. Both are by outstanding 
Presbyterian leaders; both are a power- 
ful appeal for a reinvigorated and living 
Christianity. The more unified of the 
two is Positive Protestantism: An Inter- 
pretation of the Gospel, by Hugh Thom- 
son Kerr, Jr. (Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 147 pages, $2.50). Dr. 
Kerr is well-known as chairman of the | 
Department of Theology at Princeton | 
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BOOKS 
(Continued from page 35) 


Theological Seminary, and associate edi- 
tor of Theology Today. 

In the present book he calls Protes- 
tantism to account for its negativism. 
The faith of the Reformers, as he shows 
by abundant illustrations, was not a 
mere mechanical revolt against every- 
thing that smacked of the Vatican. It 
was a “deeper plunge into the Gospel,” 
and its roots went back deep into the 
days of apostolic Christianity. 


Back to the Gospel 


Dr. Kerr brilliantly and vehemently 
attacks the current style of preaching 
which deals with personality adjust- 
ment, marginal matters of ethics, and 
the like. To him the power of Christian- 
ity lies in the proclamation of the Gos- 
pel—that man is saved by God in Christ. 
Only a rediscovery and proclamation 
of this Gospel—the heart of the Christian 
faith—will bring Protestantism back into 
full life. 

This summary does not do a really 
excellent book full justice. Of the many 
clarion calls to Christian recommitment 
that I have read lately, this is one of the 
two or three best. 

John A. Mackay’s Christianity on the 
Frontier (Macmillan, New York, 206 
pages, $2.50) is not quite as tightly 
knit (most of the chapters appeared or- 
iginally as editorials in Theology To- 
day), but the book has a sustained 
power. Dr. Mackay, president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, is convinced 
that Christianty should live a frontier 
life—that it should impinge on every- 
thing, and he is convinced that “Jesus 
Christ, the Word of God Incarnate, shall 
triumph in history, and not merely be- 
yond history.” 

The “frontier,” to Dr. Mackay, is more 
than the wild west or the wilds of China. 
On the political frontier, the Church 
must serve prophetically as the con- 
science of the nation; on the cultural 
frontier, it must redeem society from the 
vacuum of secularism. On the missionary 
frontier, it is called to bring the Gospel 
to all men. 

A great breadth of understanding 
characterizes the book. This is particu- 
larly evident in the chapter on “Protes- 
tantism,” which is one of the fairest (and 
more readable) analyses of the main 
types of Protestantism I have come 
across; Dr. Mackay is equally successful 
in showing the underlying points of 
agreement which unite denominations 
that superficially seem to have little in 
common, The last two chapters are an 
eloquent appeal for what one might call 
(if there were not the unpleasant mili- 
tary overtones) “total Christian mobil- 
ization.” 


In Brief 


Violet Wood, So Sure of Life (Friend- 
ship Press, New York, 185 pages, 
$2.50). A homespun, quiet story of a 
Schweitzer-like doctor, Robert F. 
Thomas, who went to the mountains of 
Tennessee at a time when roads were 
non-existent and TVA electricity far in 
the future. The importance of the TVA 
and the CCC (which built the first 
roads) in revolutionizing the life of the 
people is interestingly brought out. 


Carl J. Scherzer, The Church and 
Healing (Westminster Press, Phiiadel- 
phia, 272 pages, $4.00). The very 
ancient idea that spirit and body are 
linked together, and that many illnesses 
are not organic in origin at all, is staging 
a well-deserved comeback. “Healing” is 
no longer confined to the queer sects on 
side streets. Ministers of well-established 
churches are practicing it, and its princi- 
ples are taught in some of the seminaries. 
This book traces the history of religious 
healing from its beginnings, and deals 
in great detail with the encouraging ex- 
periments now going on. 


Paul Newton Poling, editor, God and 
the Nations (Doubleday, N. Y., 128 
pages, $2.00). Like all multiple-author 
books, there is a lack of unity here. Soci- 
ologist Pitirim A, Sorokin seems to stump 
for absolute pacifism. Some of the other 
writers aren’t so sure, But all are agreed 
that more Christian love—and more im- 
agination—are needed on our part if the 
stalemate with the USSR is not to erupt 
into World War III. 


Arnold J. Toynbee, War and Civiliza- 
tion (Oxford University Press, New 
York, 165 pages, $2.50). Another vol- 
ume quarried from the massive six-vol- 
ume work, A Study of History. Prof. 
Toynbee, though rejecting pacifism, here 
provides monumental documentation to 
prove that any nation which lives by the 
sword will perish by the sword—or some- 
thing else. 


Religion and the Intellectuals (Parti- 
san Review, New York, 139 pages. 
$.80). A series of articles by leading 
thinkers, reprinted from one of the best 
of the literary quarterlies, The contribu- 
tors who are anti-religious seem to be 
more impressed by the scope of the 
recent “return to religion” than are the 
Christian authors. 


Helen Waddell, Stories from Holy 
Writ (Macmillan, New York, 244 pages, 
$2.75). Written with a quiet, sure sense 
of style. These retellings of Bible stories 
have a literary quality rare in books that 
are written especially for children. 
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Question: From California: According 
to the record, Satan rebelled against God 
and led many angels into sin. How could 
sin enter heaven? May not sin get into 
heaven again after Christians get there, 
now and in the future? 


Answer: Your question falls into two 
parts. 

1. Your ideas of the devil come more 
from the Book of Enoch and the Jewish 
Apocrypha (those books which were 
written between the Old and New Testa- 
ments) than from the Bible. The church 
of the Middle Ages drew its doctrines 
of the devil largely from these books 
and its own inflamed imagination, de- 
veloping an elaborate hierarchy of de- 
mons and fallen angels under the com- 
mand of Satan. Monks became insane 
from terror as they imagined that the 
devil invaded their cells to torment them. 
The Reformation turned the minds of 
men back to the Bible and a saner view 
of this subject. Martin Luther did not 
entirely leave behind these medieval 
ideas, for on one occasion, we are told, 
he threw his inkstand at the devil. He 
believed that the Christian had many 
devils around him, closer even than the 
garments he wore. On the other hand, 
when he thought he heard the devil 
walking about above his head at night, 
he could calmly go to sleep, because 
his faith in Christ assured him that the 
devil could not harm him. 

What is the biblical view of the devil? 
In the Old Testament, the doctrine is 
not fully developed. Its fullest treatment 
appears in the Book of Job. Here Satan 
appears as the accuser of Job, but is 
permitted to go only so far, in his ef- 
forts to make Job fall. In the apocryphal 
Book of Wisdom, the serpent who 
tempted Eve is first identified with 
Satan. This book had great influence on 
Jewish thinking in the first century. (See 
II Corinthians 11:3; Revelation 12:9.) 
Both Jesus and the Apostles believed 
that there was an evil something in the 
world which prompted men to do evil. 
Since about 1830, it has been hotly 
disputed whether this something was 
personal or impersonal. The New Testa- 
ment writers always refer to it as per- 
sonal. The Parable of the Tares repre- 
sents Jesus’ clearest teaching on this 
subject (Matthew 13:24-30). There is 
an enemy to righteousness in the earth. 
One can not look at history or the world 
as it is today and doubt that. 

But personally, I believe that some 
Christian people find it too convenient 
to lay the blame for their misdeeds on 
the devil. The Epistle of James traces 
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our misdeeds to our own wrong desires: 
“Each man is tempted, when he is 
drawn away by his own lust, and en- 
ticed” (1:14, R.V.). Don’t shift the 
blame for your own perversity to the 
devil. He has enough to answer for. 

There was an old Jewish belief that 
Satan did rebel against God and was 
cast out of heaven; he did not remain 
in heaven as a rebel. Jesus referred to 
this in Luke 10:18: “I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven.” Both Jesus 
and the Apostles believed that organ- 
ized evil had control of the world of 
their time, but that it would be over- 
thrown by the truth, which they called 
the good news. Christians today will 
deal more realistically with their sins 
when they quit seeking an alibi for their 
misdeeds. 

2. If Christians, so-called, should go 
to heaven as they are, there would be 
plenty of sin in heaven. In fact, I am 
sure that a lot of them would not be 
satisfied with anything there. If they 
had their way, God would be looking 
for another job; at least some of them 
down here think they know more about 
running the world than does God. But 
the New Testament does not lead us 
to suppose that anyone will get to 
heaven in that state of mind. That is 
where the doctrine of sanctification 
comes in. God’s purpose is to make us 
like Christ in character. To be sure a 
good deal of fumigation will be in order, 
before most of us can qualify. 


Question: From New Jersey: Does 
the Bible teach that it is wrong to use 
musical instruments in the worship 
services of the church? 

Answer: Those who hold that it does 
usually base their argument on Amos 
6:5, which reads, “that chant to the 
sound of the viol, and invent to them- 
selves instruments of music, like David.” 
If you will read this whole passage, you 
will see that it has nothing to do with 
a worship service. It refers to a scene of 
carousal and gluttony in the presence of 
the suffering and affliction of the poor. 
The idle rich lounged on their ivory 
couches and ate the choicest of foods 
and drank wine from bowls (to get 
more) instead of cups, while young fops 
plucked their musical instruments and 
crooned idle songs. May I repeat, this 
passage has nothing to do with a wor- 
ship service. 

The 105th Psalm is enough to dis- 
prove the theory that the Bible disap- 
proves of the use of musical instruments 
in worship. This Psalm does deal with 
a worship scene. It mentions trumpets, 
harps, timbrels, stringed instruments, 
pipes, and cymbals. These were about 
all the musical instruments which the 
Hebrews knew. The Psalmist is calling 


upon the people to bring out the whole 
orchestra to worship God. 


Question: From Colorado: You say 
that the English word Hell means in 
Greek and Hebrew only “the abode of 
the dead.” Jesus spoke of Hades as a 
place for the wicked “where the worm 
dieth not and the fire is not quenched.” 
Does that not mean eternal suffering 
and punishment for sin? 

Answer: The word here in the Greek 
New Testament is not Hades; it is 
Gehenna. (See Mark 6:48.) Gehenna 
is the form which the Greek takes when 
written in English letters; it represents 
the Hebrew gaihinnon, which you know 
in your English Bible as the Valley of 
Hinnon. In this valley, just outside Jeru- 
salem, was the city dump, where the 
garbage and other waste, including dead 
animals, were thrown. To get rid of this 
refuse, the Jews burned it. There was 
always a fire there. Where there are 
exposed dead animals, there are mag- 
gots. Hence the reference to worms and 
a fire that never went out. To the He- 
brews, it symbolized a place of defile- 
ment and rejection, eternal punishment. 


Question: From California: Since 
Christ was crucified on Friday and Sat- 
urday is the Sabbath, why do we keep 
Sunday holy and not Saturday? The 
fourth commandment says, ‘Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ 

Answer: The first Christians adopted 
the first day of the week as the holy day 
of the Christian Church, because that 
was the day of the resurrection. It is 
incorrect for Christians to call the first 
day of the week the sabbath, for it is 
not the Jewish sabbath. If you object to 
using the word Sunday, as some do, call 
the holy day of the Christian Church 
“the Lord’s day.” That is what the Chris- 
tians of the first century called it. 

One of the great misfortunes of the 
Christian Church is that so many sincere 
people have not learned the difference 
between the Old Testament and the 
New. Millions of well-meaning Chris- 
tians are much more influenced by Old 
Testament teaching than they are by 
the New. As long as this is true, their 
faith is afflicted by arrested develop- 
ment. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
Jesus prepared for the transition from 
the Old to the New, when he said, “You 
have heard it said, but I say unto you.” 
See, for example, Matthew 5:38, where 
Jesus set aside the Old Testament law, 
“an eye for an eye.” It was this kind 
of teaching that astonished the multi- 
tudes (Matthew 7:28). Multitudes in the 
Church today would be astonished if 
they would study Jesus’ teaching as 
carefully as they do that of the Old 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 3) 


oneself and one’s own, or inflict harm on 
others. The pacifist must face the suf- 
fering he and his may suffer and con- 
sider what he will permit to be done 
without resorting to forceful attempts to 
prevent that suffering. The non-pacifist 
must consider the harm he inflicts and 
consider how far he will go in devices 
of destruction and misery. 

For me, better Buchenwald suffered, 
than Hiroshima committed. I will put 
my trust in the heavenly weapon of di- 
vine love implanted within and flowing 
out to break the hearts of those who 
would injure me rather than in the 
flamethrower, the mortar, and the bomb. 

—L. A. Kine 
New Concord, Ohio 


Instead of War—Faith 

« ... The whole Roman Empire couldn’t 
wipe out the handful of early Christians, 
Nevertheless, we live in constant fear 
today, that a similar Godless, warped, 
archaic nation can destroy us. 

It is all too true that Communism de- 
velops its muscles on the flabbiness of 
our Christian faith and democracy. It 
breeds on our smugness and apathy—not 
on pacifism. Only a strong Christian na- 
tion can ever stop Communism. Of 
course, it would mean infinite patience, 
infinite courage and love to refuse to 
wage war. It would mean belief in God’s 
love for all men, It would mean accept- 
ance of Christ—not a rationalization of 
his teaching. Is it such a crackpot, im- 
practical idea to believe in and work for 
a good tomorrow, rather than to cling 
with degrading resignation to this re- 
pugnant today?... 

—M. C. GeorcrE 
Rochester, New York 


Aid To Cave-dwellers 


« We enjoyed the article in Prespy- 
TERIAN LiFE (October 28) entitled 
“Greenport Teenagers Aid Italian Cave- 
dwellers.” 

[Our] Bible Class... has been collect- 
ing clothing for the Waldenses of Italy 
for the past three years, and this year 
we have added to this project . . . [by 
sending] over one hundred pounds of 
medicines that our family doctors have 
donated to us. These medicines were 
sent directly to Dr. Teofile Santi, and 
he is distributing them among the cave- 
dwellers. The medicines consisted of 
vitamins, all sorts of tonics, pills, first aid 
supplies, and food for invalids. 

We... are very happy to know of our 
sister church, in giving aid to this worthy 
cause, because the Protestants of Italy 
do not enjoy there freedom for wership 
like we do here in America. 

—Sicma Gamma BIBLE CLass 


Ninth —_ terian Church 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN 


Skis for Steve 


By BERNARD IKELER 


HEN STEVE came to the top of the 

hill, he was out of breath. His fore- 
head was damp; his neck was itchy. 
“Sure a tough old mountain,” he told 
himself. “Of course,” he added, “it prob- 
ably would have been easy for a fellow 
on real skis.” 

He wished he'd got real skis—instead 
of a pair of red wool mittens and a 
brown leather jacket. 

Steve stuck his ski poles (two old 
broom handles) into the and 
braced his skis (two old barrel staves) 
against them. The next slope was steep 
and he wasn’t going to try it until he’d 
got his breath back. 

“Hi-i-i!” someone called, apparently 
from the bottom of the slope Steve had 
just climbed. “Wait for me!” 

Steve, still not sure his skis would 
stay where he wanted them to, turned 
cautiously and looked. For a moment, 
he appeared pleased. His blue eyes 
twinkled. Then his round face darkened 
and his mouth pulled down in a hard, 
straight line. 

The boy at the bottom of the slope 
was Ruben, the one person in Middle- 
vale Steve didn’t want to see. 

“Wait up, Steve!” Ruben called. “I'll 
ski with you.” 

Steve didn’t answer. 

“I suppose he thinks we’re still pals,” 
Steve said to himself. “Well, we're not 
—not since Christmas.” 

Before Christmas, Steve and Ruben 
had been better friends than any other 
two boys on Walnut Street. Then, on 
Christmas, Ruben had got a. slick, 
speedy pair of real skis—exactly what 
Steve had hoped for most. Steve him- 
self got a pair of mittens and a jacket. 

Since Christmas. Steve had not liked 
Ruben at all. 

“Hi, Steve!” Ruben said when he 
reached the top of the hill. He was 
puffing just as Steve had been. 

“Follow-cat,” Steve said. 

He tried to avoid looking at Ruben’s 
skis, but he couldn’t. They were twice 
as long as barrel staves; they had leather 
straps, not old pieces of canvas. They 
were exactly like the pair in the catalog. 

“Yeah!” Ruben said. “Guess I did fol- 


low you, kid.” Grinning good-naturedly, 


snow 
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he pushed back his yellow wool cap 
and mopped his forehead. “Boy, were 
you hard to catch!” 

Steve said nothing. 

“Your mother told me you headed 
out this way,” Ruben explained. “So 
I got on your trail and . . . Hey! What 
have you got on your feet?” 

Steve’s face burned. “Here it comes,” 
he thought bitterly. 

“Those your skis?” Ruben asked, eyes 
wide. 

“I made them,” Steve said quietly. 

“Jumpin’ ninepins! I always knew . . .” 

i you were handy with tools,” 
Ruben had meant to say. But he didn’t 
get a chance. 

Steve’s skis began to move. Twenty 
seconds later, Steve was halfway down 
the slope. One of his ski poles remained 
stuck in the snow at the top of the hill. 
The other trailed uselessly from his 
wrist, kicking up a plume of glittering 
snow, 

Then, with a mad threshing of arms, 
legs and barrel staves, Steve fell. 

But he was already sitting up when 
Ruben got to him. “I’m OK,” Steve said. 
He pounded his cap across his knee 
to shake out the snow. 

“Can I give you a hand up?” 

“Nope,” Steve said, getting up by 
himself. 

“What happened?” 

“IT don’t know—my skis just started to 
. Look!” Steve said abruptly. He 
pointed to Ruben’s left ski. There was a 
crack in it, thin but long. 

Ruben nodded. “Yep,” he said. “Must 
have got worse coming down the hill. 
It’s been that way ever since I got ‘em. 
That’s why I’ve been looking for you. 
Think vou could fix it?” 

Steve got down on one knee and 
studied the crack intently. 

With one half of his mind, he thought: 
“Sure a nice mess! Going to take lots of 
glue.” 

With the other half of his mind, he 
thought: “Jumpin’ ninepins! Why was 
I worrying because Ruben’s got skis 
and I got barrel staves? I’ve got tools, 
and I know how to use ’em—just what 
Ruben’s been wanting ever since Christ- 
mas.” 

Blue eyes twinkling, round face 
happy, Steve looked up and nodded. 
“Couple of days, Ruben, they'll be good 
as...” Steve winked. “. . . barrel staves.” 


go... 
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Shining, well-designed communion ware will enhance the beauty 
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